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ef) Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 


used? Send for our free book —it tells all about it. 


A trial outfit sent free. 


SANITARY ComminaaN OUTFIT COMPANY, Box N, Rochester, N. Y. 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door sports, 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Hackettstown, N. J 
Boarding School for Young Men and Women. 
College Preparation, Music, Art, Elocution, Commerce. 
New Buildings. Winter Ter m Opens January 6, 19 
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Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
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WINTLR RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
GOING ABROAD ON A BICYULK TRIPS 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE ®°10N, LIVERPOOL, 


Sailing regularly. lst Cabin, $40, $45 wewe Mog ‘depeyaing 
onsteamer. Immense new steamers, “ Devonian,” Jan. 1st; ** Ces- 
trian,’ Jan, 8th; “ Winifredian,”’ ae 15th ; “ Devonian, Ae Feb. 

5th; “‘ Iberian,” to London, Dec. "98th 


F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 


BERMUDA. 
The Ideal Winter Resort. 


.THE PRINCESS HOTEL... 


Open from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. 
For terms, etc., address N. S. HOWK, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, “1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service 

and Moderate Prices. 

. WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Orane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfleld, Masa. 
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Gaze’s Tours 


EGYPT, HOLY LAND 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY 


76 DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740 


104 DAYS, $850 122 DAYS, $975 


Personally Conducted Throughout, including all 
Necessary Expenses. Programmes Free. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, 

c. ADAM New York. 22% So. Clark St., Chicago. 


MS, Agt., 1421 Filbert Sr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ai KAVES Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston. 





For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 
travel. 10 a. m. 
Leave Chicago j 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p, m. 
VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 
an. ist,1901 - $26,245,62 
- ~ - 23 98 
2,324,63 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 





Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-insurance and all oth oe 
Surplus over all Liabilities............ eeccccceccccccccccce 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901......$2,477,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


FIRE INSURANCE 








1901 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1901, 


Capital Stock, all cash............ eniewes 
Re-Insurance Reserve 2 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. ° 7 


--+-$1,800,000 90 
2723459 
— bet ti i 


9419 of 





Net Surplus..........00. eccccccccece 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901......sceseccerseeees $4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. BR. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
BH. A. SMITH. Aast. Secretarv. 


READING NOTICES 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Kailroad. 

The first of the present series of rsonally-con- 
ducted tours to Old Point Comfort, ichmond and 
Washington via the Pennsylvania Rallroad, will leave 
moe York and Philadelphia on Saturday, December 


th. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals eon route in 
both directions, transfers of passengers and baggage, 
hotel accommodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmon 
and Washington, and carriage ride about Richmond— 
in fact, every necessary expense for a period of six 
days—will be sold at rate of $84.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn and Newark; $82.50 from Trenton; $81.06 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 


stations. 
Outp Pornt ComFoRT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including lunch- 
eon on going trip, one and three-fourth ’ board 
at The Hygeia or Chamberlin, and 
rect by regular trains within six days, will be sold in 
connection with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other its. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. 
J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia—Adv. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 22d, 1901, 


e pn ms ayy conformity with the Charter of the Co; 
, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 


ms on Marine risks from ist J: anuary, 
1900. to ist December, 1900 + $3,278, 413.54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 
uary, 1 828,796.25 
Total Marine Premiums.........-....---- eee $4,107,209.79 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1900, 
to 83ist December, 1900 seccccccesce 93-407,886 18 
Interest received i al 
during the year $346,028.89 
Rent received 
during the year 


COTO eee eeeseseossseesesseerseses 


23,833.36 $369,862.25 





$416,202.81 


SSeS 
and were esti- 
mated and paid 
In 1900.........$1,101,744.24 
$1,517 ,947.05 
Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $399,096.13 








$5,537,024.00 


OMPANY ...es...e0008 1,693,805.82 
and 


ew 

gaeres a4 aces 622,873.59 

n a 

due the Company... ...... 75,000.00 1,747,873.59 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie.... .... 1,156,783.60 

Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 
BOMNIIESS; ;s.caccscccenes 195,818.81 
OashIN BARK. ...ccccccsccces 183,434.83 


AMOUNE, ......c0ceeccee e+ $10,514,740.08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cértificates of p,oll @ 


will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representative, 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeemet 
and paid to the holders thereof or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced a’ the 
time of payment, and canceiled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned oH 
miums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, !%, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday tle 
seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Sccretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
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A Schwab. FURS. 

CO. Sturges BBirties desiring Rich Furs cannot do better than to call on 
F. Conlon, 9 West 22nd St., near Stern’s. He makes a 
‘ial feature in altering and repairing Seal and Fur gar- 

Pres’t. its, Mr. Conlon was connected for many years with G. 

iceePres't: Multher & Son, the Fifth Avenue Furriers, and is noted 
lis skill as a designer in Fur garments. His prices also 

es Be easonable. 

f THE ine Omatter how elaborate a dinner may be it is not com- 

od by usa’ Hie without a cup of good coffee. Those who have used it 
that the celebrated Bomosa Coffee is the best and most 
homical grown. It is sold by the Great American Tea 

York pany of 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. Orders are 
w York. 





Ay filled by mail or telephone for out-of-town custom- 
and beautiful souvenirs are presented. 















‘‘ Appetite comes with 
eating. The more one 
has the more one would 
have.’’—Rabelats. 


There 
is a 
subtle 
fascination 
about 


NABISCO 


Sugar 
Wafers 


that keeps 
your appetite 

longing for 
just one more. 


Made 
in many 
flavors. 


National Biscuit 
Company. 





A SALE OF 


RICH FURS 


Popular Prices. 


The Altering and Repairing of Seal and 
Fur Garments a Special Feature. 


G. F. CONLON, 


(Late with Gunthers), OI WEST 22d ST.& near Stern’s. 
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“AROUND THE PAN,” 


WITH 


TOM FLEMING, Illustrator. 
All book dealers. By mail, $2.00. 





Nut Shell Pub. Co., 1059 Third Ave., N. Y. 


WHAT OTHER PEOPLE SAY: 


“It is the most amusing and entertaining 
book relating to the exposition that has been 
published.”—Buffalo Lilustrated Kxpress. 

“The hero is a witty historian who sees 
more than any one visitor could possibly ob- 
serve and the illustrations are as effective as 
the story.”—Leslie’s Weekly. 

“ The book is worth buying if only for the 
fine reproduction of a very remarkable por- 
trait of the late President, drawn entirely 
with one line,an achievement itself, but a 


ZY bit of art when the result is superior to e 
many pictures.”—Brooklyn Eagle. Chan 
. “The funny side of the recent Pan-Amer- O O I ad C 
ican Exposition is well and copiously illus- 
trated. Its humor is of a_ striking and 


epigrammatic order,and willsuit popular wnee 

taste."—Louisvitle Courier Journal. wae TABLE COMPLETE SUCC 
“It isa connec and my ay pd poune vol- Milv 

ume. proper ustrated in the author’sown s ° 

fae ne a vn dag and tells as plainly as words Without Our CELEBRATED lican 

the story of the Exposition from a comic 

standpoint. In the domain of art Tom Fiem- of tl 


ing has a touch of Cruikshank in him, and : 

that peculiar, subtle, satirical humor which in character makes gant 

him original.” — Pittsburg Leader. pure 
NoTe.—On request within 10 days,-a copy of 


, ‘ . him 
this book will be expressed, prepaid, on approval, 
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The Best and Most Economical Grown. 
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Quantity. didat 
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BEAUTIFUL Me salar 


i THE ONLY KIND THAT 
eh WONT DRY ON THE FACE i. 
ee YT SOUVENIRS| 
SOLD EVERYWHERE : been 
Sent by mail if your dealer cannot supply you year: 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, ~ . F R E E / ag 
Yankee Shaving Soap, (Round or © a 

Square), 5 = the 


Luxury Shaving Tablet, - ‘ Foll 
Swiss Violet Shaving Rie Orders by Mail or Telephone sm 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), Promptly Attended to. : 
6 Round Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c.  Ex- mone 
quisite also for toilet. ° waul 

(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet T [ the 

for 2c. stamp 

(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Stick e Ted merican ed 0. been 

for 10c. stamp tion 
The oy hn HAVING poate a specialty 31-33 Vesey St . N. Y. pora 

THE J. B. WILLI . i 
2 0... Ghatesiney, Gt. Telephone 245! Cortlandt. P. O. Box 289, _ 
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Survey of the World 


Postmaster - Genera] 
Charles Emory Smith 
has . resigned, and his 
successor will be Henry C. Payne, of 
Milwaukee, vice-chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee and chairman 
of the Executive Committee of that or- 
ganization. Mr. Smith resigned for 


Changes in the 
Cabinet 


purely personal reasons, which had led 
him to ask to be relieved at the begin- 
ning of Mr. McKinley’s second term. 
After the death of Mr. McKinley he 


consented to remain in office until, as he 
says, he could withdraw without em- 
barrassing the new President’s declared 
policy, and until department measures in 
which he was deeply interested (the 
rural delivery service and the reduction 
of second-class mail matter) could be 
“satisfactorily advanced and assured.” 
His relations with Mr. Roosevelt were 
cordial, and he says the latter is his can- 
didate for the nomination in 1904. It 
is understood that Mr. Smith found his 
salary insufficient for the current ex- 
penses of a Cabinet officer. Mr. Payne 
is 58 years old, and has for a long time 
been prominent in politics. For fourteen 
years he was postmaster in Milwaukee. 
In Wisconsin he has been a leader of 
the Republicans opposed to Gov. La 
Follette and the latter’s projects for the 
taxation of railroads and other corpora- 
tions. He has been president of the Mil- 
waukee street railroad company and of 
the local telephone company, and has 
been criticised because of the acquisi- 
tion of valuable franchises by the cor- 
porations with which he was connected. 
His ability as a politician is unques- 
tioned. In the National Committee he 
has persistently advocated a reduction of 


Southern representation in national con- 
ventions, urging that representation 
should be based upon the Republican 
vote. In this he was opposed by Mr. 
Hanna and Mr. McKinley. Notice is 
given that Secretary Gage will resign 
as soon as the President shall have satis- 
fied himself in the selection of his suc- 
cessor. The President desires him to 
stay, and the relations of the two appear 
to be harmonious. Mr. Gage, however, 
has held office at a great pecuniary sac- 
rifice, as he could have received one 
of the largest banking salaries and has 
had many very attractive offers. Since 
the death of Mrs. Gage, life in Washing- 
ton has been distasteful to him. The 
recent changes in the New York Cus- 
tom House do not appear to have 
hastened his withdrawal, altho it is said 
that he was not consulted concerning the 
nomination of Collector Stranahan. He 
desired the dismissal of Appraiser Wake- 
man, who was summarily removed by 
the President last week, upon the receipt 
from him of a long letter in which he 
refused to resign and added to his re- 
fusal an attack upon the course of the 
Treasury Department with respect to 
the Custom House in New York. Secre- 
tary Gage’s place has been offered to 
Winthrop Murray Crane, whose second 
term as Governor of Massachusetts will 
begin on January Ist. Secretary Long 
desired to resign more than a year ago, 
and he may retire at an early date. 
Some think his place will be given to 
Gov. Taft, who is now on his way home 
from the Philippines. There has been 
published what seems to be an authorita- 
tive statement that Secretary Hay does 


not intend to resign. 
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the office which the President so 
earnestly desires him to retain. lf 
Mr. Hay should resign, Mr. Root 
would probably. be transferred to 
the State Department. The postmaster 
of Philadelphia, against whom charges 
were submitted by the Civil Service Re- 
form League, has not been reappointed ; 
his place has been given to Clayton 
McMichael. The controversy concern- 
ing offices in Missouri has been settled 
by a compromise. The Kerens men in 
the offices of Surveyor of the Port at 
St. Louis and Collector of Internal 
Revenue have been displaced by men 
whom the local Congressmen selected, 
but Kerens is to be consulted with re- 
gard to appointments in other parts of 
the State: Dr. Crossland, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., has been selected for Minister to 
Liberia, and J. C. Dancy, Collector at 
Wilmington, * C., for Recorder of 
Deeds in the L.strict of Columbia. Both 
are negroes. Dancy displaces ex-Con- 
gressman Cheatham, also a negro, who 
was found to have violated the civil serv- 
ice laws. Mr. Roosevelt has been con- 
ferring with Southern Democrats as to 
the appointment of several Democrats 
in the South. His appointment of Pat- 
rick F. Garrett, of New Mexico (who, 
while acting as sheriff, killed the no- 
torious outlaw, “ Billy the Kid,”) to be 
Collector at El Paso is resented by the 
Republicans of Texas, some of whom 
are said to have sought unwisely to pre- 
vent the appointment by warning the 
President that by making it he would 
lose the votes of Texas in the next na- 
tional convention. 


The bill imposing the rates 
of the Dingley tariff on 
goods entering the country 
from the Philippines, and the Taft Com- 
mission’s tariff on goods imported into 
the islands, was passed in the House last 
week by a vote of 163 to 128. Five Re- 
publicans—McCall, of Massachusetts; 
Littlefield, of Maine; and Heatwole, 
Eddy and Stevens, of Minnesota—voted 
against it, and three Democrats from 
Louisiana for it. Legislation of some 
kind concerning the tariff was required, 
on account of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court. The Democrats in op- 
position denounced the Philippine policy 
of the Administration, some holding 
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that we should withdraw from the 
islands and others that we should 
promise to give the Filipinos in- 
dependence after the establishment of 
a stable government. The proposed 
taxes were declared to be unjust. It 


was suggested that the islands should be 


exchanged for others in the West Indies, 
By a party vote the House rejected the 
Democratic motion to recommit the bill 
with instructions to revise our entire tar- 
iff on a revenue basis, to apply the re- 
vised rates to the Philippines, and to 
permit the Filipinos to establish an in- 
dependent government. The bill defers 
for three years the application of our 
laws confining to American ships the 
traffic between the islands and this coun- 
try. In the course-of the debate Mr. 
Hepburn (Republican) asserted that the 
Democrats had forced the Administra- 
tion to take a position in favor of Cuban 
independence, and predicted that even- 
tually they would regret this action. The 
nomination of Attorney-General Knox 
was confirmed on the 16th, the commit- 
tee having made a favorable report by 
unanimous vote. Only seven Senators 
supported a motion to recommit, and on 
the final question the only negative vote 
was that of Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. 
Members of the committee in their 
speeches said that the charges made by 
the Anti-Trust League were frivolous, 
trivial and unsupported by proof. It is 
expected that the attack upon Mr. Knox 
will be renewed -in connection with a 
resolution for an investigation as to his 
relations with certain incorporated 
combinations. In the new arrangement 
of the Senate committees Mr. Cullom 
becomes chairman of Foreign Relations, 
Mr. Elkins chairman of Interstate Com- 
merce, and Mr. Stewart chairman of In- 
dian Affairs. Mr. Wellington was de- 
posed from the chairmanship held by 
him at the last session, and Mr. Mc- 
Laurin, of South Carolina, was placed 
in six committees as a Republican. Mr. 
Morgan (Democrat) was permitted to 
remain at the head of the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canal, but was virtually de- 
prived of power by the addition of two 
Republicans to the committee. Mr. 
Jenkins’ has introduced again in the 
House last year’s bill for so amending 
the Constitution that all corporations 
shall be under the control of Congress. 





SURVEY OF 


A majority voted for it in the last House. 
On the 19th Congress adjourned to 
January 6th. 

Sd 


After the holiday recess 
legislation for the pro- 
jected interoceanic canal 
will be considered in the House without 
delay. The Hepburn bill—appropriating 
$10,000,000 at once, with an ultimate 
limit of $180,000,000, for a canal on the 
Nicaragua route—has been made a 
special order for January 7th, the day 
after the reassembling of Congress. In 
the Senate action will first be taken upon 
a short bill authorizing the President to 
acquire control of a strip of land six 
miles wide, along the canal route. The 
vote on the ratification of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty was 72 to 6, the nega- 
tive votes having been cast by Bacon, 
Blackburn, Culberson, Mallory, Teller 
and Tillman. The pairs showed that 
Bailey and Rawlins should be counted 
with these. Motions for- amendments 
providing for fortifications and exclud- 
ing the neutrality clauses were promptly 
defeated by votes of about four to one. 
At the end of the week M. Hutin, Presi- 
dent of the Panama Canal Company, re- 
signed his office, evidently having been 
driven to this action by shareholders 
who believed he had sacrificed their in- 
terests by his foolish course at Wash- 
ington. The directors now say that they 
want the company to make a frank and 
definite offer, and they ask for full power 
to negotiate with the United States. It 
is thought in Washington that this 
change in the company’s attitude comes 
too late, and that an offer to sell for 
even so low a sum as $25,000,000 would 
not change the apparent determination 
of Congress to make a canal on the Nica- 
ragua route. The report that Germany 
might set up an annoying claim, on ac- 
count of the recent transfer of an ex- 
clusive grant for the navigation of the 
San Juan River from an English to a 
German steamship company, appears to 
have no foundation in fact. It is now 
stated that this grant was transferred, 
not to the German company, but to an- 
other corporation in which Englishmen, 
Americans and Italians are prominent 
shareholders, and which desires to pro- 
mote the construction of the canal. The 
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terms of the concession provided that it 
should not obstruct the making of a 
canal; and, moreover, it has been can- 
celed by Nicaragua. 


a 


The announcement of the 
Schley Court’s opinions has 
been followed by incidents 
and proceedings that tend to increase 
the bitterness of the controversy. 
Schley’s counsel filed a bill of exceptions, 
alleging that the majority selected as a 
basis for their opinion “ the testimony of 
a few hostile witnesses,” and asking the 
Department to disapprove the majority 
report. A long and sharp reply to this 
bill was filed by Judge Advocate Lemly. 
Sampson’s counsel then submitted a long 
protest against that part of Admiral 
Dewey’s minority opinion which asserted 
that Schley was “ in absolute command ” 
at the battle of Santiago, asking that this 
be disapproved. On the following day 
Secretary Long approved the majority’s 
opinion and statement of facts, indirect- 
ly rebuking Admiral Dewey by saying 
that the Court could not “with pro- 
priety ” express an opinion on the ques- 
tion whether Schley or Sampson was 
in command at Santiago. Thereupon 
the Court was dissolved. Lieutenant- 
General Miles was then called to account 
for a published interview (of December 
16th) in which he accepted Dewey’s 
opinion and said that he had “no sym- 
pathy with the efforts which have been 
made to destroy the honor of an officer.” 
Having acknowledged this utterance and 
defended it, he was very severely repri- 
manded in a letter written by Secretary 
Root at the direction of the President. 
On the same day, by direction of the 
President, Secretary Long called for the 
resignation of Maclay, “ special laborer ” 
in the New York Navy Yard, and ay- 
thor of the book in which Schley was 
accused of cowardice. Many resolutions - 
and bills favorable to Schley have been 
introduced in Congress. There is also 
a compromise bill reviving the grade of 
Vice-Admiral and giving this rank to 
Sampson, Schley, and Captain Clark, of 
the “ Oregon.” Owing to the effect of 
the controversy upon the public mind, the 
project for a grand Naval Arch at the 
Battery, in New York, has been aban- 
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doned, and the money already subscribed 
will be refunded. 


At a memorable con- 
vention in New York 
last week of men 
representing more ‘than two billions of 
capital and one million of organized 
workmen, a remarkable committee for 
the promotion of industrial peace was 
appointed. The meeting had been called 
by the National Civic Federation. 
Among the two hundred persons who 
attended were such representatives of 
capital as President Schwab, of the Steel 
Corporation, such labor leaders as Presi- 
dent Gompers, of the Federation of La- 
bor, and President Mitchell, of the 
United Mine Workers, and such medi- 
ators as Bishop Potter and Archbishop 
Ireland. At the open sessions admirable 
addresses were made, all showing a de- 
sire for the settlement of labor contro- 
versies by agreement following friendly 
discussion upon a basis of mutual 
confidence and a clear understanding of 
all the questions involved. Senator 
Hanna’s evident and very earnest desire 
to assist was heartily welcomed by the 
labor leaders, and his story of his efforts 
during thirty years for conciliation deep- 
ly impressed those who had regarded 
him as an enemy of labor unions. He 
began by assisting in the formation of 
a miners’ union, thirty-seven years ago. 
He had said in Washington before com- 
ing to this meeting: 


An Industrial 
Peace Commission 


“T would rather have the credit of making 
successful the movement to bring labor and 
capital into closer relations of confidence and 
reliance than be President of the United 
States. If by resigning my seat in the Senate 
I could bring to fruition the plans that we 
are now fostering to make strikes, lockouts 
and great labor disputes impossible, I would 
gladly do so. I would want no greater monu- 
ment than to have the world remember that I 
did something to end wars between American 
labor and American capital.” 


The presiding officer was Oscar S. 
Straus. Among those who spoke were 
Bishop Potter, Senator Hanna, Presi- 
dent Gompers, President Mitchell and 
Archbishop Ireland. Mr. Schwab did 
not attempt to conceal the fact that he 
was opposed to labor unions as they are 
now organized and conducted. He 
would not oppose them if they were con- 
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ducted on correct principles. Trusts or. 
ganized to restrict output and raise prices 
must fail, he said, and unions ought not 
to restrict the output; but all those with: 
which he had had experience had for 
their foundation the restriction of out- 
put. Mr. Gompers said he would not 
join in the cry against combinations of 
capital, but the trusts should not inter- 
fere with politics and the judiciary. At 
the end of the second day the great per- 
manent committee of thirty-six was ap- 
pointed, labor, capital and the public 
each having twelve members, as follows: 


Representing Employers and Capital.— 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna; Charles M. 
Schwab, President of the United States Steel 
Corporation; S. R. Callaway, President of the 
American Locomotive Company; Charles A. 
Moore, President of the National Tool Com- 
pany; John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Standard Oil 
Company; H. H. Vreeland, President of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company; Lewis 
Nixon, Crescent Shipyard; James A. Cham- 
bers, President of the American Glass Com- 
pany; William H. Pfahler, President of the 
National Association of Stove Manufactur- 
ers; E. P. Ripley, President of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railway; Marcus M. 
Marks, President of the National Association 
of Clothing Manufacturers; J. Kruttschnitt, 
President of the Southern Pacific Railway 
Company. 

Representing Organized Labor.—Samuel 
Gompers, President of the Federation of La- 
bor; John Mitchell, President of the United 
Mine Workers; Frank P. Sargent, Grand 
Master of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen; Theodore J. Shaffer, President of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers; James Duncan, Secretary 
of the Granite Cutters’ Association; Daniel 
J. Keefe, President of the International As- 
sociation of Longshoremen; Martin Fox, 
President of the Iron Molders’ Union; James 
E. Lynch, President of the International Typo- 
graphical Union; Edward E. Clarke, Grand 
Conductor of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Conductors; Henry White, Secretary of the 
Garment Workers of America; Walter Mac- 
Arthur, editor of the Coast Seamen’s Journal, 
San Francisco; James O’Gonnell, President of 
the International Association of Machinists. 

Representing the Public-—Grover Cleveland, 
ex-President of the United States; Cornelius 
N. Bliss, ex-Secretary of the Interior; Charles 
Francis Adams ex-President of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company; John Ireland, 
Archbishop of the Roman Catholic Church; 
Henry C. Potter, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York; Charles W. 
Eliot, President of Harvard University; 
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franklin McVeagh, merchant, Chicago; 
James H. Eckels, ex-Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; John J. McCook, lawyer, New York; 
John G. Milburn, President of the Pan- 
American Exposition in Buffalo; Charles J. 
Bonaparte, Baltimore; Oscar S. Straus, ex- 
Minister to Turkey; (ex-officio) Ralph M. 
Easley, Secretary of the National Civic Fed- 
eration. 


Senator Hanna was elected chairman. 
The vice-chairmen are Samuel Gompers 
and Oscar S. Straus, and Mr. Easley is 
secretary. The committee will be known 
as the Industrial Department of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. It will strive 
by its good offices to prevent strikes, to 
establish friendly relations between em- 
ployers and workmen, to encourage the 
making of mutual agreements and faith- 
ful observance of the same. When re- 
quested to do so, it will, as a whole or 
by sub-committee, act as a forum to ad- 
just and decide questions at issue. It 
will not consider abstract industrial 
problems, and it assumes no powers of 
arbitration unless such powers are given 
to it by both parties to a dispute. The 
opinion of all the labor leaders and 


others who took part in the proceedings 
is that its influence will be exerted with 
excellent effect throughout the country, 
and that the formation of the committee 
is cause for general rejoicing. 


as 


Many admirable appoint- 
ments have been made by 
Mr. Seth Low, who will 
became Mayor of New York on January 
Ist. The new Police Commissioner, 
Col. John N. Partridge (now State Su- 
perintendent of Public Works by Gov- 
enor Roosevelt’s appointment), is a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, who was Police 
Commissioner of Brooklyn when Mr. 
Low was Mayor of that city, and has an 
excellent record. The Corporation Coun- 
sel will be George L. Rives, who was 
president of the Commission appointed 
by Governor Roosevelt to make that re- 
vision of the charter which now goes into 
effect, has been for five years a member 
of the Rapid Transit Commission, and 
was Assistant Secretary of State under 
President Cleveland. Robert W. De 
Forest, Tenement House Commissioner, 
was chairman of the Commission that 
prepared the new Tenement House law, 
las for years been a prominent officer of 
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charity organizations, and succeeded 
Secretary Elihu Root as chairman of the 
Bar Association’s Committee on Judicial 
Nominations. Homer Folks, Commis- 
sioner of Charities, has been actively in- 
terested for years in charity associations, 
and is the General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. The Mayor’s private secretary 
will be James B. Reynolds, a Yale gradu- 
ate who has for some years past been the 
Head Worker of the University Settle- 
ment in New York; the assistant secre- 
tary, William J. Moran, has been promi- 
nently connected with the charitable and 
educational institutions of the Catholic 
Church. The Health Commissioner, Dr. 
Lederle, has for five years been Chief 
Chemist of the Health Department; as- 
seciated with him as Medical Officer is 
Dr. Herman J. Biggs, the well-known 
bacteriologist. Gustav Lindenthal, the 
new Bridge Commissioner, is an engi- 
neer of excellent standing, who has been 
engaged in railroad and bridge construc- 
tion in both Europe and America. The 
Street Cleaning Commissioner, Dr. 
Woodbury, is a graduate of Princeton 
and Vienna, was a surgeon in the army 
during the recent war, and has studied 
the sanitary practice of foreign cities. 
Mr. Low’s aim has been to obtain for the 
city the services of men of high charac- 
ter, well equipped for the work in hand. 
The contrast is sharp between them and 
the Tammany officers whom they are to 
displace. 
wo 


In succession to the late 
Luther W. Osborn, of Ne- 
braska, who died at his 
post in the South Seas, the Presi- 
dent has nominated a Mr. Heim- 
rod, also of Nebraska, to be Con- 
sul-General of the United States in 
Samoa and Tonga. So long as Consul- 
General Osborn remained in office at 
Apia the German colonial authorities did 
not deem it in accordance with interna- 
tional usage to proffer any suggestion as 
to the maintenance of this office, which, 
under the new conditions in Samoa, 
bulked inconveniently big. Without at 
all traversing the individuality of the 
new appointee, who, as a German by 
birth, could not fail of being agreeable 
to the Germans, official and other, in 
Apia, the opportunity for issuing the 
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first exequatur affords the German For- 
eign Office the chance to suggest that 
possibly it might be just as well to in- 
trust to the Naval Governor of American 
Samoa the task of looking after the in- 
terests of his nationals across the straits 
in the German colony, or, at any rate, 
to reduce the rank of the consular of- 
fice so that in the matter of guns and 
side boys and other pomp and circum- 
stance the representative of the United 
States shall not outrank (as he now does 
by two guns and four sideboys in-every 
salute) the Governor himself of the 
colony. For all practical purposes the 
Apia office has become a mere historical 
survival. Half a century ago there was 
need of a consular officer there, in the 
middle of the South Sea _ whaling 
ground, and a commercial agent found 
a place in attending to the needs of the 
New England whalemen. When the 


sperm whales had been all fished out 
(one may sail those seas a year on end 
and see no cachalot now) the office was 
continued because it already existed. 
Thus this country drifted idly into 
the Samoan troubles, and the protecto- 


rate, with its farcical monarchy of 
Malietoa the Good but Scared to Death. 
The triple protectorate, the condo- 
minium, is as dead as the sperm whale. 
The salary attached to the office is $3,000 
a year, the official expenses can with 
difficulty be kept below $2,000; the of- 
fice, therefore, represents an outlay of 
at least $5,000 a year; in return for 
which the United States gets nothing. 
In the partition of Samoa the American 
consular officer is shorn of all the diplo- 
matic powers and ministerial duties 
which, without any instructions from 
Washington, it was necessary under the 
Berlin Act to exercise and to assume. 
There is no more to do as a commercial 
officer. When Samoa was yet under the 
King the American consulate could 
charge the mail steamers half a dollar 
for a supplementary bill of health into 
San Francisco provided the boat was of 
alien registry. From this source there 
was an annual revenue of from $2.00 
to $2.50, for it was only once in every 
three months that the mail steamer was 
British. Even that revenue is cut off, 
for the mail steamers now call at the 
more commodious and entirely American 
harbor of Pago Pago. From all other 
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sources the revenue of the office has sel- 
dom reached the high water mark of $25 
in any year. It is not supposable that 
the officials of this remote and obscure 
German colony are going to assail the 
rights of Americans in Upolu and Savai 
and that the matter will become too 
great to be looked after by the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Berlin. Four Amer- 
icans with property enough in German 
Samoa to attract the smallest kind of an 
oppressor would be hard to find, and, as 
for the handful of others with no vestige 
of a stake in the country, being divided 
into the two classes of beachcombers 
and Mormon missionaries, they can find 
an adjacent refuge in Tutuila, unless pre- 
vious record interposes an obstacle 
which might make it inconvenient to 
claim the protection of their country’s 
flag. 
& 

England has been wait- 
ing for Lord Rose- 
bery’s pronunciamento 
anent the Government, the Liberal party, 
and things in general, and at last the ora- 
cle has spoken. On the evening of the 
16th he addressed an audience of some 
five thousand persons gathered in a large 
railway shed that had been specially fit- 
ted up for the occasion. Owing to the 
fact that many of the telegraph lines had 
been made inoperative by storms the re- 
ports of the speech which reached Lon- 
don that night and thence came to New 
York were very meager, but it is plain 
that the speech was general in character 
and did not go much into details of re- 
form. He said that the Liberal party 
had been passing through a state of fee- 
bleness, but that it was now in a better 
condition. He judged it a good sign 
that the Irish alliance had been broken, 
and it remaihed now for the various di- 
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visions of the party to get together—but 


just how this union was to be accom- 
plished he did not-say. In this connec- 
tion he quoted the following words from 
the message of President Roosevelt : 
““We hope to keep going by slow steps, not 
by bounds. We must keep our eyes on the 


stars, but we must also remember that our feet 
are on the ground.” 


He declared that a reform in the War 
Office was necessary, and that the ap- 
pointment of a commission looking to- 
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ward its reorganization was desirable, 
but at the same time he thought such an 
undertaking should not be entered upon 
until after the war was over. His con- 
demnation of the actual conduct of the 
war was most bitter. The complaint of 
the Government that the Boers did not 
fight in accordance with recognized rules 
reminded him that the same complaint 
had been made by the old Austrian Gen- 
erals of Napoleon when he was beating 
them. He treated with sarcasm the ex- 
planation made by the Earl of Halsbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, that only a “ sort of 
warfare ” was now going on. He main- 
tained that the war should be carried on 
vigorously to a conclusion, and expressed 
the fullest confidence in the abilities of 
Lord Kitchener. The Boers had delib- 
erately chosen the arbitrament of the 
sword and must now abide by the issue, 
which meant incorporation in the British 
Empire. At the same time he thought 
that England should be generous and 
should listen to any overtures of peace 
from the exiled Boer Government. In 
this connection he cited the examples of 
the three civilians who had conducted 
wars in the past century—Pitt, Bismarck 
and Lincoln—all of whom had accepted 
proposals of peace of this kind. He pro- 
tested against undue harshness toward 
the Boers in the field, and thought that 
the 40,000 prisoners should be resettled 
in South Africa in the event of peace. 
He denounced the Government for its 
whole general policy, as well as for its 
mismanagement of the war, and to those 
who said there was no alternative gov- 
ernment to the present one, he replied 
emphatically, “If that were so, we 
should forswear our empire and go dig in 
our cabbage gardens. Such a nation 
would be more fit to control allotments 
than an empire.” In all his life he had 
never from the bitterest foes of England 
heard such disparagement of her as such 
a saying implied. Turning to the sub- 
ject of the hostile feeling toward the 
country in Europe, he declared that the 
responsibility for such a state of affairs 
lay largely on Mr. Chamberlain’s oratory. 
The speech was listened to enthusiastic- 
ally throughout, but was most loudly ap- 
plauded at the close, when Lord Rose- 
bery said that his services were at the 
disposal of the country in anything he 
could do to further the policy he had 
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expounded. He did not appeal to party, 
which in the present straits could avail 
little or nothing. From the Parliament, 
with its numerous but half-hearted sup- 
porters and its disunited opposition, he 
appealed to that silent but supreme tri- 
bunal which controlled the destinies of 
the nation—the tribunal of public opin- 
ion and common sense. It is not entirely 
easy to see why this speech should have 
aroused so much comment and enthu- 
siasm, as the policy outlined is of the 
vaguest sort, but it is a fact that such 
men as Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. Lloyd George have approved it 
most cordially. It is also praised by 
most of the London papers, except the 
Standard, which advises Lord Rosebery 
to go back to his “ cabbage garden,” or 
“lonely furrow,” as he has no place in 
serious politics. His definite appeal from 
Parliament to public opinion is at least 
noteworthy. zm 


The feud between the Prus- 
sians and Poles in the German 
Empire has been taken up by the 
Poles of Russia and Austria and bids 
fair to cause continued trouble. In 
Galicia (Austrian) the agitation over the 
Wreschen school scandal goes on as bit- 
terly as ever. Thus at a meeting in 
Lemberg attended by more than a thou- 
sand Polish women it was decided to 
boycott all German journals, especially 
the comic and fashion papers, and all 
German shopkeepers, manufacturers, 
schools and governesses. The German 
newspapers are treating the affair seri- 
ously. The Cologne Gazette, for in- 
stance, regards the demonstrations in 
Galicia as part of a definite policy car- 
ried out by the enemies of the Empire 
to disturb the good relations between 
Austria and Germany. It compares the 
calmness with which the Germans have 
heard of these demonstrations with the 
outcry raised by Mr. Chamberlain’s re- 
cent Edinburgh speech, altho the pres- 
ent affair is far more dangerous in its 
nature—In Berlin the chief topic of 
conversation is Emperor William’s 
speech at the Palace on the occasion of 
a dinner given to the artists who collabo- 
rated in embellishing the Sieges Allee. 
He declared that he had not interfered 
with the artists in carrying out the de- 
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tails of their works, but had been. con- 
tent to give a directing impulse to the 
general idea. He compared himself with 
the rulers of the Middle Ages and of 
Italy, who discovered the great artists 
and attached them to their courts, and 
thus established the various schools of 
art. The Berlin School for Sculpture 
stood on a plane of splendor such as was 
scarcely equaled in the time of the 
Renaissance ; and it was a source of pride 
to him, the Emperor, that such great 
works as those now completed could be 
executed in Berlin. He said in continua- 
tion: 


“Our sculpture stands to-day pure from 
modern tendencies, Do not give up the great 
principles of the old art which thrusts itself 
beyond the esthetic laws. It is the workshop 
art, the proneness to mere technical tasks, 
which leads to sinning against the very wells 
of art. Art, furthermore, should educate the 
people and offer ideals to the lower classes af- 
ter a hard day’s toil. The great ideals have 
been with the Germans a lasting good, while 
they have been more or less lost with other 
peoples. It only remains for the Germans to 
preserve, foster and hand down to posterity 
these great ideals. The working classes must 
be edified by means of the beautiful. If art 
represents misery as more hideous than it is, 
it sins against the German people. The cul- 
tivation of the ideal is the highest mission of 
civilization, and if we are to be and to remain 
a model for other nations in this respect, the 
whole people must work in unison. Art helps 
when it raises the people, but not when it 
runs to the gutter. A true artist does not re- 
quire to be cried up in the market place. The 
great masters of Greece and Italy at the Re- 
naissance knew nothing of the present day 
newspapers’ advertising. They worked as 
God gave them inspiration, and let the people 
chatter as they pleased. It is for the cultiva- 
tion of this feeling that I need you. I thank 
you for having accomplished such work in the 
Sieges Allee. The impression it exercises on 
strangers is stupendous. In all lands there is 
the deepest respect for German sculpture. May 
this be maintained.” 


& 


Lord Kitchener’s dispatch 
from Pretoria, dated Mon- 
day, December 9th, reports 
the following results for the preceding 
week: 31 Boers killed, 17 wounded, 352 
made prisoners, 35 surrendered, and 


The South 
African War 


quantities of supplies captured. The 
War Office has also published his prom- 
ised statement, specifying thirty-seven 
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cases in which natives have been shot by 
the Boers, and which involve a loss of 
eighty-four lives. These executions 
have, according to Lord Kitchener, been . 
made in cold blood to hide traces of the 
movements of commandos. A later dis- 
patch from Lord Kitchener states that 
General French has at last captured Com- 
mandant Kruitzinger, badly wounded. 
Kruitzinger was attempting to break 
through the British lines near Hanover. 
It is said that he is a rebel British citizen, 
in which case he will probably be 
shot as a traitor. He has _ been 
one of the most energetic and elusive 
of the Boer officers. The method 
of warfare now employed is to estab- 
lish blockheuses and so inclose the enemy 
within a certain territory. So far this 
plan has been only partially successful, 
as the Boers have been able to break 
through the lines at night with compara- 
tive ease. However, the lines are being 
gradually drawn closer and are hoped 
soon to prove effective. The blockhouses 
cannot stop the enemy’s movements un- 
less built six hundred yards apart, and 
connected with barbed wire entangle- 
ments. Lord Kitchener’s operations 
against Botha have included the con- 
struction of a line of blockhouses between 
Greylingstadt, on the Natal-Johannes- 
burg Railway, and Brugspruit, on the 
Delagoa Bay line. In this way he has 
inclosed General Botha’s force within an 
area of some ten thousand square miles. 
The north line is formed by about a hun- 
dred miles of protected railway, the west 
line by a hundred miles of blockhouses, 
the south line by a hundred miles of rail- 
way, and the east line by the Swaziland 
border. It is estimated that the Boers 
are keeping in the field from 8,000 to 
10,000 men, and their whole fighting 
force mounts up: to some 20,000 exceed- 
ingly mobile troops. The Rand mines, 
which were closed shortly after the Brit- 
ish capture of Johannesburg, have now 
been in operation for some six months. 
The rate of production in 1899 was about 
£1,522,000 a month. During the five 
months ending September 30th of this 
year, 202,405 tons of ore were crushed. 
If to this is added the estimated output 
of October, 55,100 tons, the total will be 
257,505 tons, which gives a yield of 147,- 
021 ounces of gold, with the average 
value of £624,012 a month. 
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WO little children were playing to- 
gether in the hall. Finally the 
girl began climbing the stairs. 

“Come down,” said the boy, but she 
kept on creeping up the steps. “Come 
down,” he cried again, but the climber 
ignored the cry. ‘Come down,” he 
commanded, savagely, at last. “I want 
you.” Then, without turning her head, 
the little girl answered calmly, “I want 
inyself ’’—and continued her upward 
course. This is a true story. 

Now the central force in the whole 
progressive movement on the part of 
woman to-day is simply that she “ wants 
herself.” In the long history of the 
human race woman has been considered 
almost wholly in her relation to man— 
the wife entirely so. The man is edu- 


cated, trained and developed as an in- 
dividual—the woman solely as a correla- 


tive of man. When it was first pro- 
posed, about fifty years ago, to allow 
the wife to possess and control her sepa- 
rate property the fight against it was 
made on the one ground that it would 
weaken the authority of the husband and 
tend to disrupt the family. The justice 
of making the wife fifiancially inde- 
pendent, and thus enabling her to free 
herself, if necessary, from a drunken, 
abusive or immoral husband had no in- 
fluence with the average legislator. 

The chief and almost the only ob- 
jection now urged against granting po- 
litical rights to women is that it will 
make them masculine, and, therefore, un- 
pleasing to men; and that it will have a 
tendency to affect their relations to do- 
mestic life. There is never a doubt that 
it would render them more intelligent, 
more public spirited, more powerful to 
influence local and general government, 
but the nearly universal belief is that this 
consideration should be unhesitatingly 
set aside rather than allow them to be 
diverted from the domestic sphere. 

And so with the entrance of women 
into the field of paid industries. The 
satisfaction of being self-supporting, the 


pleasure of earning and spending their 
own money, the independence of accu- 
mulating for future needs—all are lost 
sight of in the direful forebodings that 
they are not being trained for the mar- 
ried state. 

Nevertheless, the right of every 
woman to earn her living as she chooses 
and the right of a married woman to 
own and control her separate property 
are now so nearly established as to de- 
mand no further controversy. The ques- 
tion of enfranchisement is stillso far from 
settled that its discussion can be post- 
poned. In which of these two divisions, 
then, shall be placed the higher educa- 
ticn of women? Unquestionably in the 
former, for there is no proposition more 
absolutely determined than that from 
now till the end of time every woman 
in this country who desires the highest 
education is to have the opportunity. All 
of the best women’s colleges are crowded 
as never before, and the general state- 
ment may be made that every co-educa- 
tional university shows a larger increase 
in the percentage of women than of men 
students for the present year. From 
1872 to 1899 the number of men college 
students lacked a considerable per cent. 
of having doubled, while the number 
of women had increased over six times. 

This is the condition at the end of 
half a century of protest by the oppo- 
nents on the sole ground that the higher 
education destroys the domestic instincts 
and unfits women for wives and mothers. 
What, then, is the object of President 
G. Stanley Hall and his confréres in con- 
tinuing to assert that it “deprives 
women of the strength for wifehood and 
motherhood,” and, in fact, operates 
against marriage? Have they the faint- 
est idea that they can stem the tide in 
favor of giving women as thorough an 
education as men? And if they could 
do so, would they reduce women to a 
state of comparative ignorance in order 
to fit them for marriage and mother- 
hood? Dr. Hall’s own Clark University 
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for purely post-graduate work, at his 
long and earnest solicitation, has recently 
admitted women to full privileges. 
Every State university in the Union, 
except those of Virginia, Georgia and 
Mississippi, is open to women. Does 
any one believe for an instant that they 
ever will be closed? The charters of 
Chicago and Stanford universities pro- 
vide for the equal education of both 
sexes. Is it to be supposed that these 
institutions eventually will provide in- 
ferior courses of study, or that the great 
women’s colleges will reduce the stand- 
ards of their curriculums for the sole 
purpose of fitting women for possible 
marriage and to the detriment of any 
professional career they may wish to 
adopt? Or will each girl “ elect,” when 
she enters, whether she will be educated 
with a view to marriage or to the high- 
est culture for whatever use she may 
wish to make of it? And in this case 
who will decide what studies, and how 
many, can be safely pursued without in- 
juring the prospects for wifehood and 
motherhood? The whole matter is re- 
duced to an absurdity and an impossi- 
bility, and for what purpose is the stereo- 
typed harping upon it? 

It is not the object of this article to 
prove that college women Average better 
in health than non-college women, but 
this has been thoroughly demonstrated 
by statistics carefully gathered by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz, and 
also those prepared by individual col- 
leges. 

The point for consideration is simply 
this—that, in all this protest against the 
higher education, woman is not consid- 
ered as an individual, but solely in re- 
lation to wifehood and motherhood. 
There is no recognition of the great 
pleasure and benefit she will derive from 
it, and no anxietv in regard to her 
health as it will affect her own comfort 
and happiness, but only as it may in- 
terfere with her becoming the wife of 
some man and the mother of his chil- 
dren. Woman never has attempted one 
advanced step which has not been 
blocked by these two words—wifehood 
and motherhood. In olden times the po- 
sition of the “ spinster ” was so intoler- 
able that she was glad to find refuge be- 
hind this barrier, but in the new freedom 
which has come to the unmarried woman 
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she is ordering her own life according to 
her own ideas. When men would de- 
prive her of a university education lest 
it should interfere with the functions of 
matriage, she says, “ Very well; if i 
must choose I will take the education 
and remain single ;” and in books, writ- 
ing, art, music, travel, cultured friends 
and, perhaps, a profession, she finds a 
very acceptable substitute. Marriage, 
nowadays, is by no means so necessary to 
women as men are apt to think; and 
while, if all the conditions were favor- 
able, the average woman might prefer to 
be married, she may not consider it worth 
the sacrifices which are oftentimes re- 
quired. The number of educated women 
who take this position is apt to increase 
so long as men continue to insist on a 
certain amount of ignorance and a strong 
constitution as the essentials of matri- 
mony. After a while, when they become 
liberal enough and wise enough to make 
intellectual companionship, sympathy of 
thought and congeniality in tastes the 
prominent features, they may be able to 
convince such women of its great ad- 
vantages. 

There is another phase of this ques- 
tion which is being continually obtruded 
by men, viz.: The disinclination of 
women who do marry to have a number 
of children, or, in some cases, to have 
any, but in all of this one-sided discus- 
sion, for women themselves take no part 
in it, one indisputable fact is wholly ig- 
nored—that where there are one hun- 
dred wives who desire few or no chil- 
dren, there can be found one hundred 
husbands of the same mind. There could 
be no greater injustice than to hold 
wives alone responsible for the failure 
to have a family. The mother instinct 
is much stronger in woman than is the 
father instinct in man, and, notwith- 
standing the far greater liabilities in- 
curred by the wife, there is no hesitation 
in saying that as a rule she would be 
willing to assume them if there was a 
great desire for children on the part of 
the husband. But there is not. The 
average man does not want the burden 
of a large family, and there are many 
husbands who object for other reasons. 
With an apology for being personal the 
writer will mention several examples 
among her own acquainiances. 

One man, a banker, with an only son, 

























































in speaking on this subject, said: “I 
should be very glad, indeed, to have a 
few more children, but I am not willing 
for my wife or myself to make the sac- 
rifices which would be necessary. We 
are perfectly alike in our tastes; we love 
music and art, good lectures, the theater 
and society in moderation; we like to 
take long walks and to travel. We mar- 
ried so that we might enjoy these things 
together. For the most of a year before, 
our boy was born all these things had 
to be given up, and for two or three 
years afterward he was very delicate and 
required practically her whole time. I 
would not go out to find pleasure, leav- 
ing her alone, so we were both deprived 
of what we most liked. If every few 
years there had been another child we 
would simply have had to settle down 
to a humdrum and commonplace ex- 
istence which would have been unendur- 
able. While we will help our boy to 
make as fine a man as possible we will 
also try to get something out of life for 
ourselves.” 

Another, the wealthy president of a 
corporation, also with one son, declared: 
“TI would give half I am worth for a 
daughter, but when I saw what my wife 
endured before our boy was born, at the 
time and afterward, I thought, ‘ Not for 
ten times what I am worth would I ever 
allow this again.’ ” 

A professional man of much refine- 
ment and sensibility said with emotion: 
“T would be willing to give my own 
life to save my wife from pain and sor- 
row and, much as I love children, I will 
do without them forever rather than per- 


mit her to pass through the necessary © 


ordeal.” 

till another, with a beautiful home 
and spacious grounds which would be a 
paradise for children, said, when some 
one suggested this: “ My first wife died 
in childbirth. When I married the sec- 
ond I resolved that there should not be 
another sacrifice.” 


These instances might be multiplied. 


They will touch a responsive chord in 
the heart of more than one man who 
reads them, and all who are honest will 
admit that it is husbands as well as 
wives who are responsible for the small 
families of the present day. 

When men criticise women so severely 
for avoiding maternity do they ever stop 
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to consider what they themselves would 
do in her place? A man in New York, 
not long ago, sent the writer of this a 
letter regarding something which she 
had published, in which, in a burst of 
rage, he declared that all the “crimes 
against women,” for which men are pun- 
ished, are offset by the refusal of women 
to bear children, for which they are not 
punished. He would like a law to pun- 
ish them. 

It is only in recent years, since there 
has been a decrease in the number of 
children, that the life insurance com- 
panies will insure women. They refused 
on account of the terrible mortality in 
childbirth, which, as the ages go by, 
counts more victims than all the wars. 
Is it not asking a great deal of a woman 
to face death deliberately every few 
years from youth to middle age? We 
laud the soldier to the skies who risks 
his life in battle, but we take it as a 
matter of course that women should be 
continually putting their lives in peril, 
year after year, mother, daughter, 
granddaughter, from generation to gen- 
eration, for all time. 

Putting aside, however, the danger, 
the suffering and all the immediate in- 
conveniences, think what it means for a 
woman to give the core of her life, the 
beautiful years between twenty and 
forty-five, the time when the mental 
powers are at their best, when enjoy- 
ment in the pleasant things of the world 
is keenest, to the exacting demands of 
the nursery. The society of little chil- 
dren has much in it that is sweet, but it 
is not mentally stimulating, and there is 
nothing that so wears on the nerves as 
to have their constant care. It would 
drive a man insane, and he would wel- 
come a change to mining coal or exca- 
vating the New York tunnel. There 
never was a mother of a large family 
who was willing that her daughters 
should have a similar experience. 

Women are encouraged with the as- 
surance that “motherhood is regarded 
as the most sacred office in the world.” 
That is not true. Motherhood is only 
considered sacred when it is preceded bv 
wifehood. Without this it is looked 
upon as.a disgrace. The unmarried 
mother is repudiated by the whole world, 
including the father of her child. It is 
only when a woman has been consecrated 
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to the one man and bears children who 
are to perpetuate his name and family 
that her “ motherhood ” becomes sacred 
either to the Church, the State, or the 
man himself. The most sacred thing 
about maternity is the divine love of the 
mother for her, child, and in this she 
needs no instruction. There is no human 
being, however, who has the right to 
dietate to her the number of children 
she shall bear. The vast majority of 
women gladly devote the years necessary 
to rearing two or three, but when there 
is a demand that they shall give up their 
entire life they object. 

In demurring, conscientious women 
do not base their objections on the 
ground that “they can be something bet- 
ter than the mother of children,” but 
rather on their right to claim a part of 
life for what Elizabeth Cady Stanton so 
aptly calls the “ Solitude of Self.” For 
the public to insist that every marriage 
shall result in children is an impertinent 
interference with private rights. Rea- 
sons of heredity may exist why it is a 
blessing to the race not to perpetuate 
a certain branch of it, but these need 
not doom men and women to lives of 
celibacy. There are delightful homes 
in every community, the center of hos- 
pitality and good works, which are child- 
less. Some of the greatest benefactions, 
which will be enjoyed by generations 
to come, have been made because there 
were no direct heirs to the money. There 
are innumerable ways of benefiting the 
world besides bringing children into it. 

The question arises, also, to what ex- 
tent individuals are under obligations to 
sacrifice themselves, their ambitions, their 
desires, their hopes, for the sake of so- 
ciety at large? A man with a keen love 
of books and order and quiet went home 
every night from his large and exacting 
business to a house full of little ones, 
a tired, nervous wife and_ inevitable 
noise and confusion. One evening he 
called on a friend who had been married 
at the same time but had no family. The 
house was in exquisite order, his friend 
was stretched out in an easy chair and, 
by a shaded lamp, his wife, daintily 
dressed, rested and fresh, was reading 
aloud. Looking about, he said with a 
sigh: “ No man could love his children 
more than I do, but this was my dream 
of marriage.” 


‘per cent. marry college men. 
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Must the sweetest dreams be pre- 
vented from fulfilment because of an al- 
leged duty to the public when life is so 
short and contains at best so little of 
happiness? It is shown by statistics that 
of college women who marry over sixty 
These 
marriages are founded almost wholly on 
congeniality of tastes, which find ex- 
pression in a purely literary life. If this. 


.is to be broken up by a constantly in- 


creasing family of children, driving the 
father to the lonely seclusion of his 
study and depriving the mother entirely 
of any share in pursuits which are just 
as dear io her as to him, can there be 
any real happiness for either? And 
would it help matters if the wife had 
been debarred from the college educa- 
tion in order that she might be contented 
simply to raise children and have noth- 
ing else in common with the husband? 

With the requirements of modern 
life the expense and responsibility of 
bringing* up children are out of all pro- 
portion to what they were a century 
ago. Where the family is large it means 
for parents in moderate circumstances a 
lifetime of self-denial in the companion- 
ship of each other and in the develop- 
ment which comes through means and 
leisure, as there must be a never-ending 
outlay of time and money in properly 
clothing, educating and training the 
many children. They are deprived also 
of rendering such service in civic affairs 
as might have been possible had they not 
been necessarily absorbed in rearing 
their numerous progeny. By what au- 
thority has the State a right to exact 
such self-abnegation, and how much 
more is it benefited by these many new 
citizens than it would have been with a 
smaller number and more assistance 
from the older ones? 

In the pioheer days of our country 
the need of large families was greater 
than any other, but that need no longer 
exists. We are already increasing more 
rapidly than necessity requires. If the 
percentage is as great the next decade 
as the last we shall have one hundred 
million people in the United States. We 
have at the present time 26,111,000 chil- 
dren of school age. The very least dan- 
ger that threatens us is that of depopu- 
lation. Without any encouragement the 
additions are certain to be more than 
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equal to the demands. There are al- 
ready more workers than there is em- 
ployment for them, and hundreds of 
thousands are coming in every year full 
grown. In every large city there are 
thousands of children for whom no 
school privileges can be furnished. The 
charitable institutions everywhere are 
overflowing with them. Why, then, this 
continual cry that women must be barred 
from the colleges and the industries 
lest it affect their capacity as mothers? 
Instead of insisting upon larger fami- 
lies it should be urged that they become 
smaller. 

It is said that the present increase is 


The 
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not of a desirable nature and that large 
families of the better classes are neces- 
sary for the welfare of the Government. 
The supremacy of the future is not to 
be a matter of numbers, but of intellect. 
There is no hope of a decrease in the 
undesirable population, and the remedy 
lies not so much in more children among 
the better classes as in a careful training 
of the present number and the applying 
of the surplus time, money and effort to 
the improvement of those whose parents 
are wholly unequal to it. For both of these 
purposes there is the most urgent need 
of highly educated, well disciplined and 
thoroughly progressive women. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


in Mind 


By Henry T. Finck 


AuTHOR oF “* Romantic Love anp Persona Beauty,” Etc, 


‘*Talk of a true woman needing the ballot as an accessory of power, when she rules the world by a glance of the 


eye! "—Horace Greeley. 


‘* A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loath’d thar an effeminate man 
In time of action.”—Shakespeare. 


‘* For contemplation he and valor form’d 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace.”’"—Mi/ton, 


‘For woman is not undeveloped man 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain.” — Tennyson. 


N view of the impending convention 
| of the National Woman’s Suffrage 
Association at Washington, Febru- 
ary 12-18, which is to be of special im- 
portance, I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing considerations to the American 
public. 

If two twin brothers were separated 
in infancy and one of them was brought 
up among girls, like a girl, playing with 
dolls, learning to sew and cook, taking 
care of children and leading a domestic 
and social life just like women, while the 
other grew up amid the rough gambols 
of a boys’ school, becoming a football 
player in college and, later in life, a 
constable, a soldier, a sailor, or a 
wrangling politician, does any one sup- 
pose for a moment that these two men 
would in the end be equally manly? 

Among the natives of East Central 
Africa sewing is so thoroughly recog- 
nized as the work of men that, as Mac- 


dotiald informs us, a wife may obtain a 
divorce if she “can show a neglected 
rent in her petticoat.” In civilized com- 
munities, on the contrary, sewing is con- 
sidered unmanly because it does not call 
into activity any of the distinctive ca- 
pacities of strong manhood, but rather 
involves the feminine qualities of neat- 
ness, taste, good eyes, patience. Hence 
we have the proverb that it takes nine 
tailors to make a man, and the story of 
the queen who received a deputation of 
eighteen tailors with the words, “ Good 
morrow, gentlemen both.” 

Perhaps the most extraordinary foible 
of the woman suffragists is their failure 
to understand the power of environment, 
education and employment to alter or 
develop sexual traits of the mind. Most 
of them, indeed, go so far as to say 
there is no sex in mind at all. The wiser 
ones deny this. Colonel Higginson, for 
instance, grants that there is something 
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“in the intellectual sphere to correspond 
to the physical difference ;” indeed, he 
adroitly uses this admission as an argu- 
ment for woman’s enfranchisement; for, 
he says: . 


“if she has traits of her own, absolutely dis- 
tinct from his, then he cannot represent her, 
and she must have a voice and a vote of her 
own.” 


Strange to say, he does not specify these 
things concerning women for which men 
cannot legislate. As a matter of fact 
there is no more reason why men should 
not legislate for women in all things than 
why they should not, for instance, cook 
for them in restaurants, or design artis- 
tic gowns for them. Are not the best 
chefs men always, and do not all the 
women who can afford it wear tailor- 
made gowns designed by men? In other 
words, do not women often deliberately 
choose men to be their lawmakers even 
in so distinctively feminine a matter as 
dress? 

But if the suffragists disagree as re- 
gards the existence of sex in mind, in 
two things they are unanimous. Clamor- 
ously they all insist that women should 
have the same training, the same educa- 
tion and the same political activity as 
the men; and they all get red in the face 
with anger at the charge that the grant- 
ing of their demands would tend to un- 
sex women. 

The assertion made by me in TuHeE‘IN- 
DEPENDENT of January 31, 1901, that if 
women continue to ape men, “ their 
thoughts and feelings, their tastes and 
manners, and even ‘their features and 
figures, will gradually approximate those 
of the men,” was violently resented by 
the suffragists. They pointed to the 
existence of women who have held their 
doctrines and who have, nevertheless, re- 
mained indisputably feminine. As a 
matter of fact I have the honor of know- 
ing a few such women myself. But that 
has nothing to do with the question. 
What I assert is, not that the mere hold- 
ing of such opinions makes women un- 
womanly, but that if they persist in do- 
ing the work which makes men manly 
they will in the course of a lifetime, and 
more still in a few generations, become 
mannish—that is, unsexed. 

What biologists call the primary sex- 
ual qualities are, of course, unalterable. 
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But some of the secondary and all of 
the tertiary qualities of sex, including 
sex in mind, can be effaced. The traits 
of pugnacious lawyers, boisterous brok- 
ers, unemotional scholars, fighting poli- 
ticians can be easily substituted for the 
gentle, domestic, sympathetic qualities 
we admire in women. As for the cor- 
responding physical traits, there are 
countless warning examples, especially in 
the Old World, showing how the doing 
of men’s work, such as mining, building 
railways and houses, plowing, harvest- 
ing, unsexes women, making them un- 
pleasantly mannish in appearance, coarse 
in morals and rough in manners. 

When Dr. Heber Newton declared the 
other day that “there is no danger of 
anything unsexing a woman,” he had 
not, I fear, given this subject so much 
thought as he has those topics on which 
he speaks as an authority. I call his at- 
tention to a particularly instructive in- 
stance of the lamentable potency of 
masculine activity in unsexing women— 
the case of the Dahoman Amazons. 
“The warlike instinct, as the annals of 
the four quarters of the globe prove, is,” 
as R. H. Burton wrote in his book on 
Dahomey, “easily bred in the opposite 
sex.” Ever since 1728 the rulers of that 
region of Africa have surrounded them- 
selves, as J. R. Sketchly remarks, “ with 
an armed body of viragos, who, like 
every bluestocking among civilized na- 
tions, were conceitedly vain of their 
manly qualities.” There have been many 
thousands at a time of these spinster 
soldieresses. They are divided into dif- 
ferent classes—blunderbusseers, elephant 
huntresses, musketeers, and the “ razor- 
women,” whose gentle work consists in 
chopping off heads. These Amazons 
have a great reputation for valor, and 
surrounding nations look on them with 
special dread ‘because, as Sketchly adds, 
“ whenever a woman becomes unsexed, 
either by the force of circumstances or 
depravity, she invariably exhibits a su- 
perlativeness of evil.” | Commander 
Forbes testified that the Dahoman Ama- 
zons “indulge in the excitement of the 
most fearful cruelties;” and Burton 
adds that “ they are savage as wounded 
gorillas, more cruel far than their breth- 
ren in arms.” Which shows once more 
that women can never be quite the equals 
of men; they are either better or worse: 











“For men at most differ as heaven and earth; 
But women, worst and best, as heaven and 
hell.” 


It is by order of the king that these 
Dahoman women are thus unsexed by 
assuming the activities of men. In other 
parts of Africa bands of women have 
become warriors of their own accord; as 
in the Soudan, where, Professor Bastian 


informs us, “the power of the women ° 


banded together for protection is so 
great that men are often put under ban 
and obliged to emigrate.” 

This calls attention to another suggest- 
ive fact: that, wherever women become 
abnormally mannish, we must expect the 
men to degenerate in the opposite direc- 
tion, into equally loathsome and un- 
natural effeminacy. Among the Beni- 
Amer, for instance, Munzinger found 
that “the sexes seem to have exchanged 
roles,’ the women being aggressively 
masculine and the men timid and hen- 
pecked. Chapman commented on “ the 
passive and effeminate disposition” of 
the Bushmen as compared with their 
pugnacious wives; Barrow noted the 
“timid and pusillanimous minds ” of the 
Hottentot men; and so on. 

On the American continent we find 
the same state of affairs. Professor 
Agassiz and his wife noted in their book 
on Brazil that 


“the Indian woman has a very masculine air, 
extending, indeed, more or less to her whole 
bearing; for even her features have rarely the 
feminine delicacy of higher womanhood.” 


The Jesuit missionaries in Canada often 
commented on the difficulty of distin- 
guishing the squaws from the men ex- 
cept by certain articles of dress; and in 
the minds of these Indians, too, the 
sexual traits were little differentiated. 
Parkman relates that in the Huron vil- 
lages there were squaws who “in vin- 
dictiveness, ferocity and cruelty far ex- 
celled the men.” Before marriage, he 
says, they were wantons, after marriage 
drudges. In the words of Champlain, 
“their women were their mules.” It is 
needless to add that neither as wantons 
nor as drudges did they represent real 
womanliness—that womanliness which 
we sum up in the word “ lady.” 

Three important truths are established 
by the foregoing facts and considera- 
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tions: (1) that there is sex in mind; (2) 
that sexual distinctions can be weakened 
or altogether eliminated by making 
women do the work of men or men that 
of women; (3) the truth—the most im- 
portant truth in the whole suffrage con- 
troversy—that the state in which the 
sexes most resemble each other—that is. 
in which there is least sex in face and 
mind—is the state of savagery. Anthro 
pology, the youngest and the most sug 
gestive and delightful of all sciences 


proves that the tendency of civilization 


has been to make men and women moreé 
and more unlike, both in body and mind; 
that it has strengthened the manly quali- 
ties in men, the womanly qualities in 
women. 

Comparatively, however, man _ has 
changed less than woman. He has ac- 
quired more muscle in body and mind 
(compare a Newton with a savage who 
cannot count ten without feeling tired!), 
he has become more truly courageous 
(Indians fight from ambush only) and 
he has gradually acquired noble virtues, 
like the chivalrous impulse to protect 
women and release them from the hard- 
est labor. But, on the whole, there was 
less occasion for a radical change in 
man than in woman, because the condi- 
tions of savage life were always much 
more favorabie to the development of 
manly than of womanly traits. The men 
fought and hunted; the women did the 
rest. 

Fightingand hunting bring out at least 
some of the traits peculiar to men; but 
being a man’s “mule” does not give a 
woman much chance to be womanly. 
The barbarian ideal of woman is, indeed, 
purely muscular—that is, manly. An 
Indian once told Hearne that “ Women 
were made for labor; one of them can 
carry as much as two men can do.” 
Similar conditions prevail even now in 
European countries, where men have not 
yet emerged from the barbarous habit of 
compelling or permitting women to do 
hard work. Professor Mantegazza points 
out that, whereas, under the normal con- 
ditions of modern civilization, man’s 
strength is to woman’s as 9 to 5, in 
Northern Italy and Switzerland women 
often carry heavier burdens than the 
men. “To the present day,” wrote Bur- 
ton, “ the woman of the Scotch fishing is- 
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lands is the man of the family, who does 
not marry till she can support what she 
produces; and the times are not long 
passed since she was, among the South- 
rons, a barber, a mason, and a day la- 
borer.” 

If the so-called New Woman, who is 
so eager to support herself and to be a 
barber and a day laborer and everything 
that man is, had any sense of humor, she 
would see in the mirror of these anthro- 
pologic and historic facts that she is in 
reality a very old-fashioned, primitive 
and crab-like sort of a woman. Like the 
squaw and the peasant woman, she has 
taken to smoking again, and, in some re- 
spects she is even more mannish than the 
savage woman, for that woman in most 
cases leaves at least hunting and politics 
to the men. The “ New Woman,” who 
has a periodical ironically called Prog- 
ress, really represents ideals which the 
world outgrew more and more as civiliza- 
tion progressed. It was in the days of 
savagery that woman had the “ right ” to 
support not only herself with hard labor, 
but her husband, too. O, for the good 
old times! 

The crude and unnatural division of la- 
bor existing in these good old days of 
savagery had the effect of practically 
eliminating a sex from the world, except 
as regards the lowest animal functions. 
Before the higher functions for which 
nature had designed women could be de- 
veloped a great change had to take place 
in man. He had to acquire an entirely 
new sense, the sense of beauty. 

It is, indeed, commonly supposed that 
a sense of beauty exists among all races 
of mankind, even the lowest, and that pe- 
culiarities of “ taste” account for the dif- 
ferent standards. In my “ Primitive 
Love and Love Stories” (pp. 229-287) 
I have shown that, on the contrary, there 
is no such thing as a sense of personal 
beauty among the lower races ; that sense 
being, like romantic (supersensual) love, 
one of the latest products of civilization. 
I cannot take space here to summarize 
my arguments; but I can, in one brief 
sentence, mention three things which 
alone incontrovertibly prove my point: 
If these lower races had a sense of per- 
sonal beauty they would not have fat- 
tened their girls literally like hogs for 
the marriage market; they would not 
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have been indifferent to the fact that they 
never washed their faces, and they would 
not have compelled them to be their 
“mules ”—to do the hard work which 
robbed them of all traces of beauty na- 
ture may have given them, at a time when 
they should have been still in the full 
bloom of girlhood. 

This being so, we must conclude that 


_Kate Holladay Claghorn, in her sensible 


book, “ College Training for Women,” 
made too comprehensive a statement 
when she wrote: 

“All ages have united in declaring that 
woman’s great function is to please, and to 
please by that which is most closely associated 
with her personality,—by her beauty of form 
and feature, by her manner, and by her dress.” 


In the early barbarous ages utility, not 
beauty, was considered woman’s cardinal 
virtue. But so far as civilized nations 
are concerned, Miss Claghorn is emphat- 
ically right. In proportion as men ac- 
quired the esthetic sense they saw that 
beauty was woman’s real sphere, and 
they, therefore, began to treat her in such 
a way that it became possible for her to 
unfold her charms of body and mind and 
make them her specialty, for her own 
sake as well as for man’s. This was the 
first and most important of “ woman’s 
rights ” granted to her by man. But be- 
fore he could grant this boon deliberately 
he had to make the discovery that she 
could not compete with him in trials of 
strength and be beautiful at the same 
time. And thus, in course of time, was 
established the real antithesis between the 
sexes—strength in man, beauty in wom- 
an. It was the most important discovery 
ever made, for it brought a new sex into 
the world—the fair sex. 

All Europe and civilized America had 
accepted this antithesis between fair 
women and strong men when, about half 
a century ago, a small band of American 
women (most of them not conspicuously 
of the fair sex) came together, concluded 
that the world was out of joint, and pro- 
ceeded in an attempt to swim up the 
Niagara Falls, to make the clock of time 
move backward, and change the laws of 
nature. Far from recognizing beauty as 
woman’s_ special prerogative, they 
promptly began a war of extermination 
against it. In the years 1851-52 about 
a hundred of them, “as a matter of prin- 
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ciple,” adopted the Bloomer costume— 
the most hideous parody on dress ever 
conceived by human brain. Nor was that 
all. As Ida Husted Harper informs us 
in her biography of Susan B. Anthony, 
“In order to be entirely relieved from the 
care of personal ornament, they also cut 
off their hair.” Precisely what the Da- 
homan Amazons did! 

How did the American public receive 
this campaign against womanly dress and 
womanly beauty? The same biographer 
tells us: 


“The outcry against it extended from one 
end of the country to the other; the press 
howled in derision, the pulpit hurled its anath- 
emas, and the rabble took up the refrain. On 
the streets of the larger cities the women 
were followed by mobs of men and boys, who 
jeered and_ yelled. Their husbands 
and children refused to be seen with them in 
public, and they were wholly ostracized by the 
other sex.” 


What was the meaning of these ex- 
traordinary demonstrations and protests? 
Was it simply the ugliness of the Bloom- 
ers as clothes? Obviously not, for va- 
rious freaks of fashion, almost equally 
ugly—the hoop skirts, for instance—have 
always been accepted meekly and adopted 
unversally. The real meaning of the 
demonstrations is hinted at in the lines 
from Shakespeare prefixed to this article. 
A woman bold and mannish grown is 
loathed no less than a man who is effemi- 
nate and cowardly in time of danger. 

In other words, the question of sex in 
mind came into play here. It was not 
so much the Bloomers on the bodies of 
these would-be “reformers” that ex- 
cited indignation, as the Bloomers in 
their minds. The garb of their minds, as 
of their bodies, was half trousers, half 
skirts—a most unlovely combination. 
And many who saw and heard these 
“reformers ” were doubtless tempted to 
ask, with the poet, 


“ Sir, or madame, choose you whether 
You are one or both together.” 


The public had gradually accepted as 
its ideal of womanhood a lady, refined, 
modest, gentle, sympathetic, shrinking, if 
possible, from rough conflict of any sort, 
and blessed with a voice “ ever soft, gen- 
tle and low—an excellent thing in wom- 


> 


an.” It had learned instinctively that 
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these qualities represented beauty of 
mind, and that beauty of body and mind 
—or at least of mind, the more important 
of the two—is the sine qua non of true 
womanliness. It knew that as the pen 
is mightier than the sword, so beauty is 
mightier than manly muscle; that beauty 
needs no strong cords, because it “ draws 
us with a single hair,” and woman has 
whole tresses with which to govern 
“man’s imperial race.” Yet here were a 
handful of persons clamoring that women 
should throw overboard all these advan- 
tages, and once more enter into compe- 
tition and conflict with man in his own 
realm of muscle, strength, strife and 
struggle for existence! 

How far these Amazons were from 
representing the cause of woman—wom- 
anly woman—may be seen from the fact 
that they deliberately sought conflict, go- 
ing from house to house to stir up dis- 
content, tho the womanly women often 
shut the door in their faces, after telling 
them they had “ all the rights they want- 
ed.” Of the leaders it was said (I quote 
only from writers entirely friendly to 
them), that they had been for decades 
“diligent forgers of all manner of pro- 
jectiles, from fireworks to thunderbolts.” 
One of them is likened to Bismarck (the 
man of blood and iron) ; she “ plans the 
campaigns, provides the munitions of 
war,” etc. As a speaker, she is “ angu- 
lar and rigid.” Her face “ has an expres- 
sion of masculine strength.” “ She is 
hard-featured, cold as anicicle.” In car- 
rying out her schemes she is “ rugged, 
unflinching and stern.” I respectfully 
submit that a woman with these unquali- 
fiedly masculine attributes does not seem 
the right person to speak for the fair sex. 
There is too much Bloomerism in her 
mental make-up; and among a thousand 
women there are not ten who like Bloom- 
ers. 

So great was the storm of indignation 
against the outward and visible signs of 
Bloomerism that few of the “ reform- 
ers ” had the courage to wear the hideous 
tell-tale costume more than a year or two. 
Their mental Bloomers, however, they 
have retained to this day. Quite recent- 
ly one of the gentle speakers before the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association de- 
clared that “ women are and always have 
been doormats and dishwashers for men.” 
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Similar loving, sweet, and ladylike ex- 
pressions will, no doubt, be uttered at the 
‘February convention in Washington. 
These extraordinary women are always 
stirring up sex antagonism and violently 
abusing men, while at the same time imi- 
tating them in every possible way, and 
whining piteously to be allowed to be just 
like them! 

It is very funny. But, then, the whole 
movement has been funny. Its very be- 
ginnings (in 1848) were so farcical that 
Gilbert and Sullivan alone could have 
quite done them justice. Imagine a group 
of women undertaking to inaugurate a 
rebellion “such as the world had never 
seen,” yet being obliged, in order to find 
the number of “grievances” desired 
(eighteen, because the Declaration of the 
men in 1776 had that number !), to make 
“a protracted search” (I cite their own 


words) “through statute books, church, 


usages, and the customs of society.” 
Helen Kendrick Johnson cites the words 
of a young man who was present : “ Your 
grievances must be grievous, indeed, 
when you are obliged to go to books to 
find them out.” 

However, let us be gallant and just and 
give these women their dues. Some 
grievances no doubt did exist, and they 
certainly helped to abolish them. Susan 
B. Anthony, to be sure, intimates that 
they did not help, for that is the only con- 
struction that can possibly be put to the 
words she addressed to a meeting in 
Cleveland a few years ago: “ Women, we 
might as well be dogs baying the moon 
as petitioners without tl.e power to vote.” 
But her biographer, who has a delightful- 
lv undiplomatic and honest way of letting 
the cat out of the bag, admits in regard 
to the things asked for by the agitators 
that “ the close of the century finds prac- 
tically all granted except the ballot.” 

By the inexorable laws of logic this 
proves that women do not need the bal- 
lot, since it shows that they can get 
everything they want and need without 
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it. There remains, therefore, only the 


- question of woman’s right to take an ac- 


tive part in political life. That “ right,” 
if secured, would prove the most griev- 
ous wrong ever inflicted on her—worse 
than all the original eighteen grievances 
combined. If the evolution of sex in 
mind—that grandest achievement of civ- 
ilization—is to continue; if we are un- 
willing to go to Dahomey for our ideals 
of womanhood; if we are to have two 
sexes instead of one, or one and a half, 
then our women must be saved at all 
costs from what President Roosevelt in 
his recent message called “ the bitter ani- 
mosities incident to public life.” Politics 
is too rough a game for them. It is es- 
sentially a perpetual fight against unscru- 
pulous adversaries, and women were not 
meant to be fighters any more than they 
were meant to be hod-carriers, stokers, or 
football players. If it is difficult for a 
man to be a politician and remain a gen- 
tleman, for a woman to engage in the 
besmirching football of politics and re- 
main a lady would be infinitely more dif- 
ficult. 

Laura Marholm has well said that the 
so-called woman movement “ gives to 
woman every possible freedom except 
one—that of being woman.” It is the 
urgent duty of manly men to combine and 
save womanly woman from her female 
enemies. Every woman has a right to 
expect the men she meets to be manly and 
to despise them (“loathe ” them, Shake- 
speare would say) if they are not; and 
on the same grounds man has an inalien- 
able right to womanly woman. Senator 
Vest has expressed this idea eloquently: 


“T want, when I go to my hdme 
not to be received in the masculine embrace of 
some female ward politician, but to the earnest 
loving look and touch of a true woman. I 
want to go back to the jurisdiction of the wife, 
the mother; and instead of a lecture upon 
finance or the tariff, or upon the construction 
of the constitution, I want those blessed lov- 
ing details of domestic life and domestic love.” 

New Yorxk City 





A Tribute to Li Hung Chang 


By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY AT PEKING 


[The week after Li Hung Chang’s death we printed an estimate of his life and work from Dr, Martin, who had 
prepared the article for us some months previous when it was reported Li was approaching hisend. Weare glad to 
publish these additional words from Dr Martin just received from Peking.—Eprror.] 


HINA’S Grand Old Man has fallen 
¢ at last. He expired on the 6th 
inst., after a week’s illness and 
many years of infirmity. Long par- 
alyzed in legs and arms, he continued to 
bear the burdens of the State, apparently 
because there was no one to take his 
place. 

His career has shone the brighter in the 
deepening gloom that has settled on his 
country. After winning the honors of 
the Imperial Academy, ‘he devoted him- 
self mainly to military affairs. The Tai- 
ping rebels having overrun his native 


province, Anhwei, nearly fifty years ago, 
he took arms and raised a force to drive 
them back. Fortunate in obtaining the 
co-operation of General Gordon and the 
forces of Great Britain, he succeeded in 
expelling them from Shanghai, Suchow 


and Nanking. In the war with Japan, 
1895, he bore a conspicuous part. Espe- 
cially noticeable was his mission to ar- 
range the terms of peace. While there, a 
bullet was lodged in his head, which he 
has now carried to the grave. 

In the war of last year he filled a simi- 
lar role. And altho he has been many 
times governor and viceroy, nothing has 
brought him before the eyes of the world 
like the peace which he has been the chief 
agent in restoring. He had, it is true, the 
co-operation of Prince Ching, but the 
onus of negotiation fell on Li Hung 
Chang. 

His name, long the best known in 
China, will shine with an imperishable 
luster. He was viceroy at Canton when 
the outbreak of last year occurred, and 
no sooner had Tientsin fallen before the 
advance of the allied Powers than the 
Dowager Empress turned to him to stop 


the march on Peking. That he was un- 
able to do, but after one year of negotia- 
tion he succeeded in making such terms 
as to permit the Court to return and to 
obtain for China a new lease of life. 

For over twenty years he has been a 
conspicuous patron of educational re- 
form. The University and other schools 
at Tientsin were founded by him, and he 
had a large share in founding the Impe- 
rial University in Peking. 

Six feet two inches in hight, well 
formed and muscular, he was in his 
younger days one of the handsomest men 
ITeversaw. During the last twenty years 
I have had the honor of being on intimate 
terms with him. Five years ago he 
wrote a preface for a book of mine on 
Christian psychology, showing a freedom 
from prejudice very rare among Chinese 
officials. Another preface which he wrote 
for me is still more noteworthy, from the 
fact that it is one of the last papers that 
came from his prolific pencil. 1 had fin- 
ished a translation of Hall’s “ Interna- 
tional Law” (begun before the siege), 
and just two weeks ago I showed it to Li 
Hung Chang. The old man took a deep 
interest in it, and returned it with a pref- 
ace, in the last paragraph of which he 
says: “I am now eighty; Dr. Martin is 
over seventy. We are old and soon to 
pass away ; but we both hope that coming 
generations will be guided by the princi- 
ples of this book.” 

With all his faults (those of his time 
and country), Li Hung Chang was a 
true patriot; and for him it was a fitting 
task to place the keystone in the arch that 
commemorates China’s peace with the 
world. 

Prexinc, CuIna, 
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The Sultan’s Cakes 


By Sir Edwin Arnold 


Autuor oF “ THe Licut or Asia,” Etc 


N New Year’s Night, in Baghdad, walked our King: 
Omar Ibn Al-Khattab. Khalifa he, 
Commander of the Faithful, just and mild; 

‘With Abu Zeyd, his Minister. And bread 

Was dear, and poor folk suffered, since the rains 
Held off, till, in their grain-pits, dealers hid— 
Like gold and silver—all the corn and rice; 

Yet this the Sultan wist not, wandering 

Full of rich meats, and rosy with good cheer— 
And Abu Zeyd, behind him, fresh from feast— 
At night, in garments such as merchants wear, 
Hither and thither, up and down his town. 


So spied they presentiy a twinkling fire 
Under a garden-wall, whereto they drew, 
Amind to find what wight on such a night 
Made lodging on the chilly waste. They see 
A woman, wo-begone, in hanging rags, 
Who blows, with pinched lips at the leaves and sticks 
Under an earthen pot, where something boils— 
Or should boil, if that feeble flame would take— 
But while she strives, it dies; and, at her side, 
Two wailing, hungry children moan anew. 


Then spake the Sultan, “ Peace be unto thee! 
My sister! What is this thou doest here 
In the hard darkness and the bitter cold 
With thy twin babes? ” 
“My Lord!” the woman said, 
Fain would I make a drink of water hot 
To warm the bellies of my little ones, 
Who die of cold and famine; but some day 
Allah shall settle this with him who rules, 
Omar the Sultan: he will answer for’t 
That my pot boiled not, and we died like dogs.” 


_ And answer gave the Sultan—sorely moved— 
“ Think’st thou, O woman! Omar knoweth this, 
Or, knowing, had not succored? ” 
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“ Sir!” said she, 
“How dares he be a king, and rule our land, 
Holding the place of Allah over us, 
And not be ’ware how these, his mean ones, pinch 
In sight of lavish comfort of his court, 
In smell of his kab’abs? ” 


Then the King cried 
To Aslam Abu Zeyd, “ Come we away! 
I have a thing to do!” So parted those 
Quick for the palace, where they turn anon 
Into a store-room. Here our lord dislodged 
From loaded shelves a bag of wheaten flour, 
And from another part a close-sealed jar 
Of sheep’s fat; and some salt and cinnamon ; 
Next, a dry kindling faggot. ‘“ Load thou these,” 
Quoth he, “ upon my shoulders, Minister! ” 


“ Allah forbid!” cried Abu Zeyd. “ But I 
Will hoist and carry. What! a hamal thou! 
The Emir of Believers! ” 


“ See now, friend,” 
Replied the Sultan: “ When comes Judgment Day, 
Is it thy back will bear the heavy sack 
Which holds thy Sovereign’s sins?” 


So Abu Zeyd 
Piled on his master mutton-fat and flour, 
And salt, and cinnamon, and faggot-sticks ; 
Which, toilfully conveying, while the sweat 
Beaded the roval brow, the Sultan bore 
Back to the wall. There were those three forlorn, 
Mother and babes; and there our lord knelt down, 
And laid the wood fair underneath the pot, 
And set good blaze aglow; then spread his skirt— 
Of silk, with pearls and turkis ’round the seams— 
To mix the flour and fat, and knead them in 
With salt and spice and sprinkled water—so 
As ye roll dumplings. Then he thrust them deep 
To bob and bubble in the goodly broth, 
Watched by those three; while, full solicitous, 
Omar—crowned King of all the shining East— 
On hands and knees blew hard to fan the flame, 
Scorching his golden beard: till, aptly cooked, 
With point of jeweled sword he spitted each 
And laid it in their laps. So those did eat, 
And eat, and eat again, of mutton-cakes ; 
Then, joyful, wandered home with sack and jar. 


But, backward, pacing by his master’s side, 

Quoth Zeyd: “ Now, by His name, who is the Truth! 
The fire has scorched great holes in beard of thee 
That art the Lord’s viceregent! ” 


Omar said: 
“Peace! It is nothing, Minister! that flame 
Singeing my beard hath lighted up my heart.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





A Clergyman’s Callers 


By a City Clergyman 


[The writer of the following article serves one of our 
withheld.—Ebiror.] 


HERE is one phase of the life of a 
city clergyman as little known 
among the laity as it is well known 

among members of the professions; 
that is the way in which his time is taken 
up by calls made on him, at his home, be- 
tween Sundays. I happen to minister to 
one of the so-called “wealthy city 
churches,” and of such calls I have had 
my share. During the past year I have 
kept, partly for my own amusement, part- 
ly for the purpose of composing this ar- 
ticle, a record of the names and errands 
of the persons who have rung my door 
bell; there have been just seven hundred 
of them, they consumed two hundred 
hours of time, and their requests for 
money total up a million dollars. 

Of these persons there were three 
classes; it is only of the third I wish to 
write. First, there were about a hun- 
dred members of my congregation, upon 
errands strictly personal. Nothing must 
be said of these; they are the “ joy and 
crown of rejoicing” of a pastor’s life. 
Some of their stories involved the deepest 
tragedies of life, but vulgar would he be 
indeed who could portray such things for 
public scrutiny. Secondly, there were a 
hundred calls for help from worthy per- 
sons in real need. Nothing may be said 
of these, either ; they are the kind of poor 
that “ ye have always with you;” some 
were worthy and many were helped. But 
the remaining five hundred were total 
strangers. 

Of such strangers, in turn, there are 
two classes: First, roughly speaking, 
those who are freaks, and, secondly, those 
who are frauds. One group comprises 
persons who are honest enough, but who 
are for some reason and on some one sub- 
ject deluded—queer; the other group, 
persons who are dishonest—bad: these 
try by one method or another to impose 
on charitable people through the medium 
of clergymen who act as agents for those 
people in the distribution of their alms. 

Chief among the first group come those 
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largest city churches. For obvious reasons his name is 


queer requests for information or advice. 
For example: There was one man just 
out of the Orthopedic Hospital, who 
wanted to know if I knew where he could 
hire a cork foot. There was a man, evi- 
dently insane, who carried what he as- 
sured me was a valid bill for two million 
dollars against Mr. Carnegie for 
wages(!) and wanted to know how he 
could employ a lawyer. Another man 
came in a matter of fact way to ask if I 
thought fifty dollars might be offered as 
a bribe to the trustees of an adjoining 
church to get for him the position of sex- 
ton. But perhaps the strangest case of 
all was that of a one-legged man, wear- 
ing one shoe, who came to me to ask if I 
knew any other one-legged man to whom 
he could sell now and then his unused 
shoe. 

Again, there are those persons with re- 
quests for money for queer uses. For ex- 
ample: A woman once wanted to borrow 
five dollars, which sum she assured me 
was sufficient to stock and equip a candy 
store, the income from which would sup- 
port herself and three children. There 
was a man who. had long been out of 
work who wanted to borrow one dollar 
with which to buy a stock of tin horns to 
sell on the street at profit on the night 
following election day. But here, again, 
perhaps the strangest case was that of a 
man who came to tell me that, as a book- 
agent, he had been canvassing for orders 
for the Bible. Not having met with suc- 
cess, he explained that the reason was 
that “the Bible was played out;” he 
therefore wanted to borrow a quarter to 
invest in some sort of a sample mouse 
trap, the need for which he thought would 
be “abiding, permanent, perpetual and 
perennially recurring.” 

Still again, there are those persons 
with queer schemes. Chief among these 
are authors and patentees. The first wish 
to have books printed and must have money 
to deposit with the publisher. Of these the 
name is legion and the titles of the books 
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range through a field as wide as do the 
merits of their contents. One woman 
bore the manuscript of a volume which she 
assured me would take the town by storm 
of which the title was to be “ The Church 
of the Three Thousandth Century.” She 
tried to bargain with me by offering, on 
condition that I lend her money, to make 
out of me the “ Gay Young Parson” in 
the story. A man approached me one 
day with a proposition to sell out the 
copyright of a newly discovered recipe 
for “‘ the elixir of life.” The poor old fel- 
low looked so forlorn that I gave him 
three dollars and sent him off. He left 
behind his paper, which when he had 
gone I opened up and read therein: “‘ The 
Book says, ‘ Not a hair of your head shall 
perish.’ Therefore to live always is a 
simple matter: Never have your hair 
cut.” There was another old man who 


wanted money to secure a patent on a new 
kind of refrigerator, the peculiarity of 
which was that it needed no ice; but 
again the climax came with a man who 
offered to sell me all the rights and titles 
in a patent for a “ horseless sleigh.” 

So there are the persons with queer 


things to sell. One man wanted to un- 
load on me a thousand shares of stock in 
a phosphate mine on the West(!) Coast 
of China. A woman came one day to 
borrow money to relieve a temporary dif- 
ficulty, offering to give as security a lease 
that she said sheheld for twenty thousand 
acres of oil land in Cuba. There have 
been men with books and music, organs, 
furniture and lamps, upholstery and fix- 
tures of all kinds appropriate to use in 
church. Of all this class the most un- 
usual was a mati who wanted to sell to 
the trustees of the parish, for a thousand 
dollars, a plot of ground which he as- 
sured me would be an ideal spot for a pri- 
vate cemetery; it was in the most ex- 
treme southwestern corner of the State 
of Texas. 

Incidentally, there are those queer at- 
tempts to use me as a medium through 
which to do business with parishioners. 
Men whom I have never seen or heard of 
come to ask me for letters of introduc- 
tion to secure positions from men who 
know them as well—rather as little—as I 
do. Men representing churches, institu- 
tions, hospitals, schools, colleges and 
what not, come in droves to ask for op- 
portunity to lay their needs before the 
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congregation at a Sunday service and beg 
for collections. One man came once to 
beg for a list of names of pewholders so 
that he might ply his business among 
them, the business being the raising of 
Angora cats and pet dogs. There was 
one man, a clergyman in former days, 
who, having failed in his profession, had 
become a butcher ; on the ground that he 
had once preached in this pulpit long ago, 
he wished me to announce this to the peo- 
ple and solicit their patronage at his 
butcher shop. Following close on this, 
but even exceeding it in degree of ab- 
surdity, was a woman who, having seen 
better days, but being now compelled to 
earn a livelihood, had taken up the indus- 
try of raising chickens for sale on a farm 
in Jersey. She came to me once with 
seven hundred circulars, each bearing 
pictures, pounds and prices of her fowls, 
and asked me to have these distributed 
by ushers in the pews on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Finally, there are those persons who 
come on personal business interviews 
with the clergyman himself. Chief 
among these are book agents ; next in or- 
der of persistency are representatives of 
life insurance companies, and following 
these the men with schemes to sell you 
foreign cloth with which to have your 
clothes made up by home tailors. Last of 
all and at the same time most persistent 
of all agents who approach the clergy and 
least of all known among the laity, is the 
solicitor of this or that “ Sermon Fac- 
tory,” so-called, who offers to prepare 
for you by order from Sunday to Sunday 
your two weekly sermons. Truly, as the 
Frenchman once replied to his friend who 
assured him that “ It takes all kinds of 
people to make a world,” I, too, could say 
“ Yes; and they are all here.” 

But besides this group of queer cases 
there is that other—a still larger group 
—of fraudulent ones. The representative 
of this group may be most appropriately 
styled “ The fellow with a story.” The 
stories that they tell vary in detail, but 
on the basis of some leading feature in 
the plot may all be reduced to about 
these five: First, there are those who say 
they have been sick; are just out of the 
hospital, and are in need of money to buy 
clothing, food or medicine. Secondly, 
there is the man who is bound for some 
point and wants money to pay carfare; 
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the point may be five miles or five thou- 
sand miles away. The story may be that 
he has for a long time been out of work, 
but has the offer of a job at that place if 
he can only get to it, or that in traveling 
thither on his own account he has been 
robbed or lost his pocketbook or ticket. 
Thirdly, there is the man who is out of 
work and consequently out of money, but 
has found an opporiunity to go to work 
all of-a sudden if he only had money 
enough to “ join the union,” buy a uni- 
form, get clean linen out of the laundry, 
lift his kit of tools from some pawnshop, 
or often even to pay in advance his first 
week’s board bill. Fourth, there is the 
man who tells a tragic tale involving pen- 
ury and suffering, in a tone of importu- 
nity, introducing threats of violence, or 
hints at suicide. Fifth, there are bogus 
solicitors for societies, schools, institu- 
tions, hospitals, or even trust funds to 
pay off imaginary debts upon fictitious 
churches. Sometimes these last merely 
claim to be laymen; sometimes they say 
they are clergymen “ and are not; but are 
of the synagogue of Satan and do lie.” 
In this latter case they may even be de- 
posed ministers of one denomination or 
another, who know well the cant phrases 
and language of their fellows, or else they 
are poor Englishmen, who having donned 
a cassock-vest, impersonate so easily the 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church. It 
is an established fact that many of these 
men have formerly been choir boys. 

The bases, too, on which appeals are 
made are interesting. A favorite expres- 
sion is: “ You helped me once before,” as 
if that were abundant reason for continu- 
ing such folly. Another is, “I come to 
this church,” notwithstanding the fact 
that you claim to know best your own 
members and are certain you have never 
seen this person. One other common 
ground of appeal is: “ My children used 
to go to Sunday school at your mission,” 
as tho this were a favor done the mission 
rather than the children. One very hack- 
neyed claim, but one as general in usage 
as it is in scope, is “I am an American 
citizen.” It may be stated merely in pass- 
ing that more of these people really are 
poor, no-class, no-account Americans 
than foreigners. Last of all these general 
claims are the statements “I must live,” 
“The world owes me a living,” etc.; in 
reply to which one is constrained to use 
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the sage remark of Horace Greeley, “ My 
dear sir, that remains to be seen!” Dur- 
ing a limited period of last year a novel 
claim was, “1 am a discharged soldier.” 
In fact, I think enough men interviewed 
me to compose a regiment in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, or Tientsin. One man in his ex- 
tremity based his appeal upon the fact 
that he had worked on the street once di- 
rectly in front of my house, while still an- 
other thought to curry favor by explain- 
ing that once while he served as a waiter 
at Delmonico’s he waited on me there at 
dinner,and remembered having given me 
portions unusually large. 

In amplifying and elaborating each-his 
own story each member of each group 
presents his own peculiar kind of testi- 
monial to prove the story’s truth. Chief 
among these are genuine letters of intro- 
duction from some other clergyman ; but 
often it is easy to read in between the 
lines the fact that he who wrote it did so 
only to get rid of the bearer himself. The 
sick man has a letter or a card from some 
doctor or hospital—more often from a 
free dispensary. The railroad-fare-man 
has letters in his pocket which he brings 
forth to establish his identity and his re- 
spectability. Solicitors have catalogs 
and photographs, and lists of names and 
facts descriptive of the institution in 
whose name they beg. Sometimes these 
stories are so plausible they would de- 
ceive the very elect. They have been 
composed with such care that the amount 
of skill and work expended in gathering 
and arranging facts so as to make them 
appear accurate were worthy of a better 
cause. 

There are also shrewd attempts by 
which these people try to establish the 
innocence and honesty of their inten- 
tions. One man explains that, tempted 
by the open door, he had just stepped into 
the church to pray when it occurred to 
him to come to me for money. Another 
comes ostensibly to thank me for secur- 
ing him a position and after talking with 
me ends before he goes by asking me for 
five dollars toward another. All insisting 
that they are eager for nothing else in the 
world so much as for work—that is, until 
I offer them a ticket to a woodyard in the 
neighborhood. Now and then one claims 
to be a reformed drunkard, opium or 
morphine fiend, and asks to take from me 
the pledge. When I have given it he 
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proiptly follows up this step by asking 
for a dollar to support him while he 
makes a new start. This in common de- 
cency I cannot well refuse. 

But of all theseinterviews, appeals, sto- 
ries, credentials, testimonials, etc., what 
is the outcome? Well, here are a few in- 
stances. 

One day “the sick man” came to me 
with a letter purporting to be written by a 
doctor in Boston. The letter paper bore 
the doctor’s. name, address and office 
hours in delicately printed type on one 
corner, but the fellow must have some- 
how gotten a blank page of office paper 
and have written it himself, for when I 
came to read it I discovered that it was 
poorly written, still more poorly spelled, 
and phrased in such manner as to make 
ghosts of Boston literature turn more 
pallid in their coffins. By way of signa- 
ture it bore the misspelled appellation 
“ Doctir Furgissin.” 

One day “the hungry man” came in. 
He was pallid in appearance and tragic 
in expression. He told his story with 
great sighs and groans. It was that he 
was starving and had not a penny in the 
world ; would I not give him twenty cents 
to buy a meal? I was touched and said 
“You surely are in trouble. This is gen- 
uine. I will give you what you ask, but 
first I must go out and get some change; 
the smallest thing I have is a five-dollar 
bill.” In his haste to clinch the matter 
he forgot himself and thrust his hand 
into his pocket, saying “I can change it 
for you.” =" 

One other day it was “the railroad 
ticket man.” He needed two dollars to 
pay his fare to Philadelphia. He had a 
chance to go to work in that city to-mor- 
row, and he said he came to me from 
Bishop Blank, one of whose cards he 
handed me. This card he must have got- 
ten by some ruse, also the confidence of 
the Right Reverend, for on the card was 
written in what I knew was the Bishop’s 
writing, the words, “Introducing Mr. 
Smith.” Consenting to give him the 
money, I remarked that I would keep the 
card. He snatched it back, and turning 
suddenly escaped, saying: “ Not much 
you won’t. I wouldn’t take a hundred 
dollars for that card.” 

Came also “ the solicitor ” one day. He 
said that he was an Episcopalian minister, 
and in dress and manner looked and atted 
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well the part. The object for which he 
begged funds was a new hospital in a far 
Western town, of which he had designs 
and photographs. He also had a sub- 
scription list, and wanted me to give him 
fifty dollars. I felt that there was some- 
thing wrong, and it occurred to me to 
make this test: Every clergyman should 
know at least his catechism, and every 
one who ever saw that catechism knows 
the first two questions: “ What is thy 
name?” “M.or N.” “ Who gave thee 
this name?” “ My sponsors in baptism.” 
While he talked on glibly I remarked, 
“You are ordained?” ‘“O, yes, twelve 
years ago.” Then, apropos of nothing, I 
inquired, “ What is thy name?” He an- 
swered, staring blankly, “Mr. So and 
So.” “ Who gave thee this name?” But 
there was only silence of the kind that 
could be felt. 

There are several general tests which 
one comes in time to apply to special 
members of these five great classes. The 
one that comes near to meeting all cases 
is the use of the telephone or telegraph 
offering to do this at your own expense 
in order to consult those whom the per- 
son has quoted as sponsors; in almost 
every case the person will vanish before 
the answer comes. Another is to notice 
that a story is familiar; you may believe 
the laundry ticket story once, but when 
five men in one day stand before you and 
tell the same story word for word and 
each ask for the same amount, the coinci- 
dence begins to be suspicious. Again, it 
is a bad sign when there is a mixture of 
too many stories; it is evident that the 
narrator is trying you along various lines. 
Again it is a bad sign for a man to begin 
by asking for a hundred dollars for some 
great project then dropping down to ten, 
five, etc., finally appearing satisfied to go 
away with fifteen cents. In cases where 
requests for money take the form of 
loans, one can judge only by experiment. 
I have made such an experiment. At 
one hundred different times I have loaned 
to one hundred different men one hun- 
dred different dollars, giving each my 
carefully inscribed address, and extract- 
ing from each a solemn promise to return 
it; in just one lone case did it ever come 


.back, and even that one case was spoiled 


by that one man returning a week later to 
borrow again.two dollars, this time on 
the basis of his former honesty. There is 
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always something wrong when the story 
is too tragic; few people are good actors, 
and acting, unless it be great acting, is 
most easily detected of all kinds of sham. 
Sometimes the very wording of a phrase 
employed marks a discrepancy; as in the 
case of a solicitor who claimed to be a 
clergyman remarking: “As the Bible 
says, ‘Locking the door after the horse is 
stolen.’”’ Sometimes one says he is a 
Protestant, and makes out of this claim 
the basis of his whole appeal. I let him 
go along this line as far as possible, then 
draw him up short with: “ How many 
sacraments are there?” Of course, if he 
is what he says he is, he answers prompt- 
ly: “ Two.” If, however, he so far for- 
gets himself as to reply glibly: “ Sivin, 
yer Riverence,” it is mortal certain that 
the man he ought to see is the Father 
whose confessional is on the next street 
round the corner from my study. 

But just as all signs fail in dry. weath- 
er, so likewise all tests. That is why I 
sometimes trap myself in turn and work 
my own confusion. One day a well- 
dressed, fine looking man came with this 
story: He was on his way home from 
Boston to Chicago and in New York‘he 
had lost his pocketbook containing all his 
money and his railroad ticket; could I 
lend him twenty dollars? Why had he 
come to me? Because he knew that I 
knew Rev. A. B., his pastor in Chicago, 
who was also his cousin. He made his 
story good by telling me in great detail 
long stories about A. B. which I knew 
were true. I would have taken oath that 
he was honest, but I asked him to go off 
and come back in two hours, during 
which time I promised to wire A. B. and 
ask him to identify him. Promptly on 
the minute the man came back. The an- 
swer to my telegram had not come, but I 
reasoned that he must have told the truth, 
else he would not have risked the an- 
swer’s being unfavorable; so I gave him 
twenty dollars. Fifteen minutes after he 
had gone the second time this message 
from Chicago was delivered: “ Never 
heard of any such man.” He had watched 
my front docr from some point across the 
street for those two hours and knew that 
as yet no message had been delivered. 

And so on and on. One does not 
like to be hard hearted; he likes as little 
to be gullible ; and the task of finding the 
right mean between these two extremes 
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is a most difficult one. This difficulty is 
especially great in New York because 
there always is the possibility that any 
story may be true; this city is full of 
truths that are more strange than any fic- 
tion. Again, in every story, there are 
many elements involved and it is difficult 
—almost impossible—to draw the line, 
for example, between folly and foolish- 
ness, infamy and ignorance, between in- 
sanity and pure rascality. It is difficult 
also for one who lives in comfort and in 
culture to understand the ways and means 
of life of those who have neither. Few 
persons have any idea on just how little 
some other people can subsist, and as few 
realize how many people live from hand 
to mouth habitually. Besides, who that 
has not been “out of work” knows 
whether it is hard or easy to find work? 
Or who that has never been stranded in a 
strange city, away from home, knows just 
what he himself would do? 

But who are these and where do they 
come from? Their stories would bring 
them from all over the earth. In reality, 
however, about one-half of them are flot- 
sam and jetsam of this one single city. I 
had occasion one day to visit a sick man 
in one of the cheap lodging houses 
down the Bowery—those homes of all the 
city’s homeless. In the corridor I found 
sitting ten men of whom I recognized six 
as men who had been to me at some time. 
The other half are professional “ Round- 
ers,” persons who move on from city to 
city, living in turn off bureaus of charity, 
institutions, refuges, missions and 
churches. It is easy to do this because 
these various agencies can only to a small 
degree co-operate, records of benefac- 
tions can be only loosely kept,and to 
adopt a new alias is an easy matter. 

But what makes them come to the cler- 
gy? Maybe they think clergymen are 
more tender hearted than their fellows; 
maybe they are right. Maybe they think 
they are more easily deceived than other 
men, and maybe they are right. Maybe 
they think that one whose sympathy is 
touched will be more generous when the 


money that he has to give away is not his 


own, but that of other people; in this also 
it is possible that they may be right. Or, 
maybe they think the risk is smallest 
here ; they know they are in little danger 
of arrest or prosecution even if they are 
found to be frauds, for what priest ever 
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would appear against a pauper in a police 
court? 

But all of these “maybe’s” apart, 
what makes them do the thing at all? 
Well, that is a big question, and that is 
the bald way in which I put it one day to 
one of these men himself. He had told 
me a great story which I knew was not 
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true at a single point. I told him so and 
begged him with all frankness to explain 
just why he followed up the game. He 
looked me over hopelessly and helplessly, 
then sank back in his chair and sighed: 
“Oh, dominie, you don’t understand. If 
you only could know what it is to be 
lazy!” 


Invasion of England by 


America 
By Ben Tillett 
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ATIONS, like individuals, usually 
want to blame some other nation 
or some other person for their 

misfortunes. 

When a boom takes place in trade the 
capitalist and the average run of em- 
ployers modestly claim the same as a 
demonstration of their genius, proof 
positive of the all*wise and eternal fit- 
ness of our prevailing commercial sys- 

.tem; but let trade take a turn, with the 

same machinery, with the same men and 
means at their disposal (except a mar- 
ket), and the slump which comes in 
economic cycle is an indication that 
workmen are to blame. 

In England we have periods of pros- 
perity, then all is well; but, having been 
the best workshop of the world for 
nearly a century, the old belief in our 
right to rule the world of trade dies a 
lingering death. 

From the time when the children 
were taken out of the mills and women 
were saved from the mines and accom- 
panying degradation, right through the 
fight for shorter hours, protection to life 
and limb, good wages, the abolition of 
the Truck Act and kindred hardships,— 
the same cry has gone up, that work- 
people living decent lives and having a 
good standard of comfort would “ drive 
trade from the country.” In every par- 
ticular this has been falsified. While our 
country rang out indignation against 


the slave system of America (a system 
and slaves we introduced), the very 
leaders of that movement were buying 
little children from workhouses by the 
score and putting them in beds still 
warm from the children who had been 
taken from them to work in the mills 
and.mines. Even the children had to be 
saved by the menace of a riot and revo- 
lution. With a history such as this to 
depend upon, it is foolish of those who 
desire to enforce wretched conditions of 
toil to use arguments so obsolete, so 
asinine, and as low in meanness as is 
the capacity of those who stand on such 
reasoning. 

What. America has demonstrated is 
that high wages mean high efficiency and 
high economy. After all, the standard of 
living is the standard of productive ef- 
fectiveness. In the growth of the re- 
sources of so vast a continent as Am- 
erica, with nature favoring every energy 
possessed by your people, it is inevitable 
that trade should center where nature, 
man’s invention and facilities of trans- 
port are available. Alertness in supply- 
ing a demand is, after all, the test of 
business capacity, where competition is 
at all keen. I have no doubt that where 
circumstances afford tl:e British an equal 
opportunity with yourselves we shall not 
be far behind; but to blame the work- 
men of a country is both cowardly and 
contemptible in the face of the fact that 
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our business acumen has lost its sharp- 
ness, through fattened content and false 
assurance on the part of those who own 
the means and instruments of produc- 
tion. It is not sportsmanlike either, 
altho many of the American specu- 
lators in England assure the easily gul- 
lible capitalists of’ England that it is 
not their fault, but the fault of those who 
do the drudgery. The object may be a 
smart bit of business, but it is hardly 
creditable to the employers and capital- 
ists to be lured into a struggle with their 
workmen while America takes the trade 
away during a trade dislocation in Eng- 
land. But the dignified self confidence 
of those controlling our industries is be- 
ginning to waver. In the first awaken- 
ing it is only natural that a panic should 
take place ; some one has blundered, and, 
as is the practice in other directions, 
those least responsible are saddled with 
the blame. The English workman is 
not respected as workmen are in Am- 
erica; aS a consequence he is more sul- 
len and stubborn and gives the em- 
ployer a good fight, is vicious at times, 
believing in the callousness of the em- 
ploving classes. He fights, while Ger- 
many and America take the orders which 
otherwise would be executed in Britain. 
It would be a supine act for American 
millionaires to do other than goad our 
fatuous employers, touching them on the 
softest spot, namely, their rights and the 
dignity of the right attaching to the po- 
sition of an employer. 

The insane greed which has charac- 
terized the conduct of the employers in 
the textile trade is evidence of how much 
madness may do to ruin the employer 
and his trade. A few years ago every 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
class, every political platform where the 
employer said more or less wise things, 
rang with denunciation of the poor Eng- 
lish clerk’s avariciousness on five and 
six dollars a week, and a family to keep. 
Did not “the careful and abstemious 
young German clerk offer an example 
to be followed?” That clerk could 
correspond in English, German and even 
French! Here was the paragon! Here 
was the very genius of the whole com- 
mercial economy! Four dollars a week, 
even three dollars a week, while the Eng- 
lish clerk demanded the fat of the land 
and five or six dollars. 
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Smiles on “ Thrift” and all the vir- 
tues were quoted to show the rebellious 
clerk that he was ruining the trade of 
the country by not taking as little as the 
well educated German. The unsophis- 
ticated young German in the meantime 
was improving his English and improv- 
ing his employer out of the world’s mar- 
kets. Subsidized by various government 
and commercial combinations, he assidu- 
ously cultivated the interests of his own 
country by getting to know every con- 
dition and particular of trade, of mar- 
kets, of centers of distribution, trans- 
port, cost of carriage, names and places 
of apportionment, terms, prices, quali- 
ties of goods, agents’ names and meth- 
ods, until, well armed with a whole lib- 
rary of statistics, after a pretty “ swift ” 
time with the generous amounts af- 
forded him from the Fatherland, he left 
his gullible employer and his virtues be- 
hind to place in possession of active 
agencies the information he had gath- 
ered from his greedy but gullible em- 
ployer. The employer has since found 
out that young man from Germany, and 
there is no more lecturing on the virtue 
of starvation. 

The evidence thus gained has been 
used with demoralizing effect on Eng- 
lish trade. Agents are planted in every 
one of our colonies, who subscribe full 
information for developments, markets. 
prices, stock, new ventures, acting as 
supplementary consuls and obtaining 
local celebrity and office, gaining infor- 
mation first hand for the advancement 
of their own employers in Germany, 
with whom they personally and period- 
ically confer, taking trips to Europe for 
the purpose. It is all fair in love, war 
and trade, so one does not grumble; only 
one is troubled to think that our “ cap- 
tains” of industry are so blind to their 
own position, lamely blaming others for 
their own incompetence. As a rule the 
general is looked upon as a sneak who 
whines that he “could have done this, 
that, or the other thing, but the men were 
to blame.” The workmen of the old 
country are no more to blame for de- 
feats in the commercial war than the or- 
dinary soldier is to blame for defeats 
on the battle field. 

The American and German realize 
that the average person of experience 
knows what he wants as well as, or bet- 
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ter than, the person who tells him he 
should take just the sort of machinery, 
or tool, or implement, the manufacturer 
in his wisdom has devised. My own 
experience in Australia, in a single ex- 
ample of Sheffield conceit, showed very 
clearly to me that what our consuls 
complained of was true. In this case a 
saddler used an American skiver, with 
a flat ferrule, and discarded the one pre- 
viously in use with a round ferrule. As 
the flat ferruled skiver allowed of better 
and easier work, allowing also for finer 
thinning of edges, the saddler found 
it to his advantage to buy an American 
tool. I have used the information gained 
in that instance, but have been met with 
a rebuff and statements as to present 
number of orders showing that quite a 
busy trade was maintained, and that 
Sheffield knows its business. In the 
saddlery trade, as well as in the wood 
trades, cabinet and carpentry, a decided 
preference is shown for American tools. 
In the latter trade the workmen could 
hardly get along now with only Sheffield 
tools. Employers even desire their em- 
ployees to use them, as better work is 
done. The ingenious artisan, instead of 


having to extemporize some little fitment 
to the usefulness of his tools, now finds 
his every want satisfied by American 
manufacturers, who anticipate his every 
requirement. 

Nattier work is done, the labor is 
more expeditiously accomplished, time is 


saved thereby to all concerned. In tool 
making machinery Americans display 
great resource and multiply the produc- 
tive capacity of the worker, more finish 
is given to the article made, its adapta- 
bility is assured in every particular for 
its special work, and it is, as a conse- 
quence, bought and used with satisfac- 
tion. What the American tool maker 
considers a utility the English tool 
makers call a fad, and point to years 
of use, and the continued custom of 
using English “ good old solid tools.” 
Doddering conservatism is considered 
quite patriotic, the while the world is 
moving with-flying feet. In the shoe 
trade the American maker is. again to 
the front, with every artifice and device 
to suit the wishes of customers. 

To the alert American the wish is not 
a fad, a “ take it or you leave it” policy 
is not indulged in, a habit characteristic 
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of English houses, who again complain 
of workmen not accepting lower wages 
as a means of restoring equilibrium and 
dominance of trade to the British. The 
fit, the variety, the multiplicity of inter- 
sizes, lighter, softer material; the boot 
more anatomically made—all these are 
attractive to the buyer, who is flouted 
by our makers as a person not to be con- 
sidered in the matter at all. The Am- 
erican seems to have had an eye to the 
business of assiduously cultivating the 
customer, who, up till now, has been 
deliberately ignored, by the home pro- 
ducer. Parochialism in production 
seems to be a feature which is doing 
considerable harm to the trade of Eng- 
land. 

Adding to the muddle is the old, old 
idea of cutting wages to remedy the dif- 
ficulty. This same economic dogma has 
nearly wiped out one or two European 
countries, crippling them altogether and 
preventing them being competitors in the 
very markets they once ruled. 

Americans increase wages and share 
in the net advantage of improved ma- 
chinery, not perhaps to the extent that 
workmen should, but at least an en- 
couragement is given to men to offer 
suggestions. This would be called an 
impertinence in the old country, for no 
one but those in responsible positions 
are considered intelligent enough to un- 
derstand the machinery they may have 
used for a lifetime. The relation of 
employer and employee in England is 
altogether different from what it is here. 
The employer’s aloofness, like the man- 
ager’s pride of office, is grotesquely 
funny; so much a ruling passion is it, 
that, altho disaster may end a generally 
useful career, it is no deterrent to others. 

The very factors which afforded a 
competitive advantage to the makers of 
English trade are ignored or forgotten. 
Whileother nations floundered and fussed 
around with obsolete machinery and old 
fashioned methods England discarded 
them. While other nations begrudged 
any industrial right to the toilers, Eng- 
lish capitalists discovered that it paid 
better to have well paid and well fed 
labor. Owen’s great co-operative ex- 
periment proved the material advantage 
of efficient labor, even with compara- 
tively high wages. America, as soon as 
her manufacturers become cheese-paring, 
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or more selfish than they are now, will 
decline as a world competitor. While 
ordinary machines may be gauged to 
work out mathematical results, the hu- 
man machine has resources and uses 
which cannot be so exactly gauged. The 
American workman has more belief in 
himself than the English, because he is 
made to feel he is something in the gen- 
eral economy. Feudalism dies hard in 
European countries, but America, if it 
does no other thing for the good of Eu- 
rope, will at least help on the early dis- 
solution of feudalism. 

What has added to the bungling and 
confusion is the speech of Lord Salis- 
bury, who called unions “cruel organ- 
izations.” The Times, of London, and 
other but less important papers at once 
raised the matter to a pitch of class 
prejudice. Employers and capitalists 
generally did just as their predecessors 
did of old, when the children were taken 
from the claw of the sweater and task- 
master—just wailed about the decay of 
British trade and the wickedness of 
workmen. Employers’ organizations 
have grown up apace, only to find out 
that workmen are better able to cope 
with them when organized than when 
the employers themselves are cutting 
each other’s commercial throats. What 
the employers are beginning to learn is 
that just as standardization in machin- 
ery means both efficiency and economy, 
so, too, uniformity in wages and work- 
ing conditions, on a definite minimum 
basis, is also efficiency and economy, af- 
fording stability to prices, which, after 
all, is the aim of your trusts in America. 

The employers in England will be 
saved from -committing industrial sui- 
cide by the very institutions they 
are now declaiming against. Workmen 
there will not allow hard fought advan- 
tages to slip from them. Education, 
keener political insight, good fighting 
funds, the proximity of dangerous com- 
petitors to our manufacturers, are all 
factors making for the benefit of the old 
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country. While enterprising American 
firms have their agents all over the 
globe, we at present in England have to 
depend on long established agencies, too 
old and too tired to adapt themselves to 
altered circumstances of trade. While 
America has, as it were, sprung out of 
the night as a great world power, bring- 


ing into use virile brains and strenuous 


energy, grappling confidently with 
world problems, English traders have 
smiled with the superiority of unques- 
tioned dominance, only to find that the 
newcomer has “come to stay.” 

They are panic stricken almost; some 
one must be the Jonah and why not the 
workmen? If the workmen of England 
consent to a reduced living standard 
English world trade will be very sec- 
ond-rate, it can be little else by return- 
ing to or maintaining second-rate meth- 
ods and ideas of trade. 

Parsimony in wages is the worst pos- 
sible policy, for, after all, the most pro- 
ductive nations determine their degree of 
superiority by their standard of living. 
High wages, combined with capable 
management, means low cost of produc- 
tion and high competitive resource. 

The working up of scares is a gratu- 
itous advertisement to the country feared 
the most. The while we in England are 
creating a whole host of millionaires, and 
piling up millions beyond the dreams of 
avarice, able riotously to waste by the 
millions on a war, we are not likely to 
be cajoled as workmen into any com- 
pact which enforces an industrial drudg- 
ery more slavish than exists at present. 
The nation which ignores the economic 
philosophy of a high standard of living, 
and a high standard, also, of efficiency, 
must inevitably succumb to the nation 
whose workpeople are more generously 
fed and more vigorously productive, in 
race as well as trade. 

America has disturbed us from a hun- 
dred years’ dozing dominance of the 
world’s trade. More power to her and 
good luck. 
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Impressions of the Venetian Lagoon 
By Edmund Gosse 


ENICE has been so conspicuously 
the center of the plastic world, 
has occupied the art of the de- 

scriber and cataloger and impressionist 
for so many centuries, that to attempt 
to add anything to the great store of pic- 
torial record seems at first sight prepos- 
terous. Yet, as each observer comes to 
Venice with a certain paralyzing sense 
of everything having beer long ago seen 
and recorded, so, too, there rises in him 
an ambition to seize the almost intangible 
emotions which she awakens in him, and 
which are—so far as he is individually 
concerned,—new and intense and hither- 
to unconceived of. The consequence is 
that still every nook of the “sun-girt 
city” is hung with artists trying to re- 
cover that rapture of her beauty which is 
peculiar to themselves, and even those 
whose pen is their pencil cannot avoid the 
temptation to essay a fresh interpretation 
of her secret. This is my excuse for 
daring to add one sketch more to the 
world’s portfolio of impressions of Vene- 
tian scenery, at all events of that which 
is the setting and the envelop of it, the 
mysterious, enchanting and unique La- 
goon. 

The ordinary sightseer has neither 
time nor inclination to explore the curi- 
ous band of lace-work, forty miles long, 
into the center of which the city of Ven- 
ice is sewn, like a ruby. The guide- 
books, with one exception, afford no 
space to its descfiption, Mr. Horatio F. 
Brown’s admirable and now almost clas- 
sical “ Life on the Lagoons” alone de- 
voting to the minor islands and lidi any 
close attention. The tourist crosses the 
Lagoon at its narrowest point to the 
Baths at Santa Elisabetta, and thinks 
that he has seen it, but he has observed 
nothing of its nature or its conformation. 
It is only after a considerable length of 
stay at Venice, and when the architec- 
tural and artistic attractions of the city 
are relaxing their demand on the 
stranger, that he begins, if his inclina- 
tions happen to lie that way, to push fur- 
ther and further over that glimmering 
expanse and to begin to comprehend its 
intricate conformity. And there areas- 


pects of beauty and of mystery bound up 
with the long contemplation of the La- 

oon which are, perhaps, no less in- 
exhaustible than those awakened by the 
works of Bellini and Titian. 

The Lagoon of Venice, ‘as is well 
known, is “a large basin, covering an 
area of 184 square miles, and composed 
of shoal banks, intersected in all direc- 
tions by deep channels.” It is on this 
“basin” that the traveler, leaving the 
eastern entrance to the Grand Canal at 
any hour, adventures upon an expedition 
to fairyland. Before him lies what 
would seem to be open sea, if, at reced- 
ing or approaching distances, low and 
sometimes almost invisible islands are 
seen to bar the way or break it. These 
flat objects are some of them true islets, 
the rest are portions of the /idt, or series 
of natural ramparts, which run north and 
south, and protect the whole Veneto 
from destruction by the rage of the Adri- 
atic. The islands are small, and their 
very names are rarely mastered by the 
foreigner, but in that concert of color of 
which I am about to try to speak each of 
them takes its place in turn. As we glide 
toward them in the gondola, while Ven- 
ice recedes behind us, we see in particu- 
lar two islets far away, of identical ap- 
pearance, each lifting from its center a 
graceful campanile. These are Poviglia 
and Malamocco, the latter not, in fact, an 
island, but a small old city on the inner 
shore of the Lido. Between Malamocco 
and Poviglia the way goes straight from 
Venice toward Greece and toward the 
East. It is strange what a fascination 
this fact gives'to the two pale triangles 
far upon the southern sky. 

To my mind Malamocco and Poviglia, 
names unknown to the guide-books, are 
the keys of the Venetian Lagoon. If 
the traveler reaches them,—a sandolo 
with two rowers will soon bring him 
there,—he pauses for a moment at an 
ancient shrine, containing a wooden Ma- 
donna, lifted high on piles out of the 
sea, almost between them. These island- 
towns, so picturesque at a distance, lose 
their charm. when we approach. Po- 
viglia is nothing now but-a large official 
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house and a church; Malamocco is still 
worth visiting, a fragment of Venice in 
miniature, with its little square, its faded 
cathedral, its silent canal, its bald and 


ancient houses. But Poviglia was once 
crowded with buildings to the water’s 
edge. It was a city in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and it gave in pomp to Venice her 
ill-fated Doge, Pietro Fradonico. In 
1379 its inhabitants fled to Venice to es- 
cape the cruelty of the Genoese, and tho 
they returned, Poviglia was never the 
same again. Its long-drawn feud with 
. Malamocco began, ending with the theft 
from the former of its famous miracu- 
lous crucifixion, which became the pride 
of the piratical Malamocco. Such pas- 
sions, such events seem far away indeed 
as we glide to-day between the depopu- 
lated shores. 

Brilliant indeed must have been life 
on the lagoons when each of these little 
islands had its cathedral, its monastic 
buildings, its crowded towns, its golden 
book of nobility. In the northern Lagoon 
there are still Murano and Burano, far 
to south the incomparable beauty of 
Chioggia. But the central islands,—with 
the exception of San Lazzaro and the 
scarlet walls of its Armenian monastery, 
where Byron took refuge,—are sadly de- 
cayed and profaned. San Spirito, now a 
wilderness, once possessed a church that 
was a masterpiece of Sansovino, and al- 
tar pictures by Titian, Bonifazio and 
Salviati. Until a hundred years ago San 
Clemente, now covered by a morose- 
looking asylum for female lunatics, was 
a casket of bronze and marble monu- 
ments. The forts on La Certosa sup- 
plant a church, where Lombardo carved 
and Basaiti painted. When you sail 
among these gray and gentle islets, re- 
member that they are cowering over the 
last ashes of a fiery past. 

But the loveliness of sea and sky re- 
deem the lost treasures of the lagoon. 
If it has lost its Titians and its Bordone, 
it has still its faded buoys, as rosy as the 
intensest feathers on a lory’s breast, still 
its rich painted sails, like tropical butter- 
flies ; still the white and pink walls of its 
ruined islands, still the exquisite verdure 
of its lidi, so precious in a Venetian land- 
scape. Even the red-tiled sheds of the 
iron works on Sant’ Elena—for whose 
church some of the most admirable pic- 
tures now in the Brera at Milan were 
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originally painted,—eventhese monstrosi- 
ties give a gay note of orange at sunset. 
Under the enormous arc of sky every- 
thing takes its harmonious place; all the 
lines are great curves, all is practically 
‘sea and sky, with just here and there, at 
the right point, a line of tender color. 

- It is in the afternoon that the Lagoon 
begins to clothe itself in a loveliness 
which is absolutely unique and which 
transcends the painter’s or the writer’s 
powers of delineation. All that either can 
do is to note, with excitement and de- 
spair, some of the Protean effects which 
evolve themselves at every side. Now 
the sharp pointed sails, some with the 
fantastic Chioggian wind-gauges at their 
tops, pass on the burning blue like exotic 
insects. Over the whole gamut of color 
there suddenly flushes a dim change; it 
is the tide that turns, bringing a puff of 
wind with it. This new breeze rumples 
the rich sails till they look like shot silk. 
It brings up on the horizon white domes 
of cumulus, against which the island 
campaniles shine whiter still. Now be- 
comes apparent the subtle movement of 
the submarine rivers of the Lagoon, and 
the water, oily smooth over its depths, 
grows glaucous-greenish where the beds 
of sea-grass rise almost to the surface. 
The courses of these mysterious rivers 
are marked by piles, which look like 
bundles of gigantic asparagus, and from 
the top of which there sometimes rises, 
jauntily poised on a long stalk, a grass- 
green lantern. 

The gondola itself becomes an element 
in the complicated beauty of the after- 
noon. Among the metallic effects of sea 
and sky this astonishing object, as you 
sit in it, is always vaguely the central 
one. The sunlight flashes in gold on its 
lateral sea horses, the brilliant steel prow 
(or ferro) gleams like silver; the best- 
appointed private gondolas still carry an 
end-board richly gilt, a bright carpet, and 
often a bouquet of gay flowers in the 
lamp-holder. The tall gondolier stands 
up like a white statue against the sky. 
The secret of the extraordinary lumi- 
nosity of everything presently explains 
itself by the intense upward reflection 
from the sea. A blaze of light thrown 
down, an equal blaze reverberated up- 
ward,—it is in this struggle and warfare 
of lights that the afternoon proceeds, 
with a luster that burnishes the whites 
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and deepens the blues, while it intensifies 
each passing touch of iridescent pink 
and, flaming saffron-yellow. 

When the long pageant of the day’s 
decline is ready to begin on the Lagoon 
its earliest steps are marked by a cessa- 
tion of violet color. Everything becomes 
dove-gray and white, as if nature with- 
drew in order to make her further ap- 
proach doubly sensational. This is the 
moment to turn back from the islands 
and the lidi to the great dreaming city. 
As the sun sinks in the west Venice is in 
shadow, except the long and still brilliant 
line of the Riva degli Schiavone, closing 
in the pacific marble campanile of San 
Pietro di Castello. Presently the lower 
sky turns primrose-color, and the blue 
lines of the delicate Euganean hills come 
out behind it. The Lagoon is now steel- 
gray, with silken strips of palest green 
upon its surface, and the floating masses 
of tangled sea-grass, lately invisible, turn 
deep olive-brown in shadow. Ifa Mala- 
mocco boat flits by with its russet sail 
to the west it looks like a flame running 
on the waters. But sunset itself is now 
upon us, and from the despairing fingers 
of the artist pencil or pen must fall. 
With certain evanescent phases of the 
delirium of beauty no human art can 
dare to deal. 

There is an element of mirage about 
the Lagoon which seems to extend even 
to what people write or record of it. I 
know of no book, or even map, which 
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gives a really exact account of its con- 
tours. The official chart, drawn up by 
Dr. Vallardi, which is the only work of 
any size which the traveler can obtain in 
Venice, is imperfect beyond any other 
map known to me. Professing to give 
the exact outlines of all the islands, it 
omits, not merely the Lazzaretto and 
Sacca Cessole, but even that celebrated 
refuge of Armenian learning, San Laz- 
zaro, altogether. On the other hand, with 
splendid impartiality it gives a large 
unnamed island, in the Canale di San 
Spirito, which does not exist, and 
over which I have glided in my gondola. 
The town of Malamocco seems to be pe- 
culiarly phantasmal, for this chart repre- 
sents it as built on a small circular islet, 
whereas it is really on the mainland of 
the Lido; while one of the most trust- 
worthy guides in the neighborhood of 
Venice says that “the town of Malamocco 
has long ceased to exist.” It was in ex- 
istence, with its pathetic little parodies of 
Venetian architecture, when I walked it 
yesterday, as fully as when Browning 
took his last stroll through it in 1889. 
Some day Robert Browning’s passion 
for the Lagoon and his minute acquaint- 
ance with it will doubtless be made pub- 
lic by those who shared his excursions, 
and then the dreamy network of water- 
ways will be identified forever with three 
immortal English names, those of Byron, 
Shelly, Browning. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Confession 


By Tudor Jenks 


ONCE wrote an essay without a sub- 
ject for the now defunct Chap Book; 
but it is fair to myself to say that 

the periodical lingered for several issues 
after the essay. Now Tue INDE- 
PENDENT asks for something of the 
same sort, either bent upon suicide or 
defying the omen. Perhaps the editor 
believes that no subject is best suited 
to my capacity, and, if so, I cannot deny 
that my inclination accords with his be- 
lief. The experts on any given subject 
know so much more about it than I do 
that I confess beforehand how much 
better suited they are to the task of writ- 
ing upon anything that may be pro- 


pounded. I might have some very clever 
notion about Wild Animals That I Have 
Never Met, and Never Want to Meet, 
but there are others besides the animals 
in that field. My recollections of Stage 
Life can be readily outdone by any one 
of the reminiscencing actors and ac- 
tresses who, having won triumphs in 
their own fields, now live upon their 
savings and compete with the poor 
brothers and sisters of the pen. The Sea 
Power in History does not need any of 
my aid, and, being neither a colored 
brother nor a former slave, and not hav- 
ing worked my way from poverty to 
affluence, and being not even a million- 
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aire, there are certain avenues of literary 
endeavor that are for me marked “ No 
thoroughfare.” I cannot even explain 
how I came to sell 450,000 copies of my 
last novel, since my first is not yet be- 

n. 

I never could understand how writers 
knew so much about things. They strike 
me dumb with their erudition and their 
brilliance. I can only admire and won- 
der how the trick is done. I buy all the 
reference books I can afford, and a few 
more, but the secret is not within their 
pages. 

I have been reading hard all my life 
and I have not yet begun to get through 
the must-be-reads. I have not even a 
speaking acquaintance with a quarter of 
our own greater poets, to leave out of 
the account all foreign literatures. I 
have a one-volume complete Browning, 
and some day I mean to read it; I haven’t 
yet. The only human being who makes 
a like public confession of ignorance is 
Andrew Lang—and he would not do so 
if he did, not know he had established a 
tidy reputation for omniscience. 

My little library is a howling wilder- 
ness of unexplored territory, and I have 
little or no new fiction in it. I have 
never read Pier’s Plowman or Beowulf, 
and what I have read of Chaucer is a 
weariness. Dante and Goethe are very 
cloying in small doses. Byron can 
readily be abandoned at any canto of 
his longer poems. Spenser’s Faery 
Queene is a good thing to keep for an- 
other forty rainy days, if the rainbow 
promise should be withdrawn. Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Longfellow, 
Whittier—the whole  galaxy—have 
scarce been more than sighted; and yet 
I spent much more time upon the reading 
of literature than I did upon my college 
curriculum. I am happy to say. Homer, 
I confess without shame, I never ex- 
pect to read through. Virgil, Terence, 
Tasso, Ariosto, Petrarch—all so familiar 
to professors of literature, are not famil- 
iar to me as household words. 

What is the use of sham? Let us tell 
the truth about what we read. No doubt 
there are a few men in the United States 
who are fairly well acquainted with the 
masterpieces of literature, but would 
they crowd a large hall? In my life I 
have not met a dozen men who might 
be called well read, and all my work 
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and my life has been among those most 
likely to be such. 

Every one does read something of 
Shakespeare. How many care for Mil- 
ton, Dante, Homer, Virgil, Cervantes, 
or the large number of classic writers 
whom any one can name by referring to 
a good manual of literature? Now and 
again you may meet a devotee of any 
one of these, but the omnivorous reader 
is rare. When found he is likely to be 
a professional—a professor or a critic. 
Life is too short. Recently I bought a 
pocket edition of “ Paradise Lost” and 
went irreligiously through it on the 
trains to and from my suburban home. 
I read the whole twelve books, and 
found myself amply repaid by the beau- 
ties for the duller portions. But the 
theology of the poems is childish, and 
a modern reader must so find it, it seems 
to me. 

Isn’t there more of real life-blood in 
much of the ephemeral writing of the 
day ?—even in the periodical literature? 
To my own feeling there is. We do not 
write as our fathers wrote, nor view life 
as they viewed it. There was a poise, a 
dignity, a stateliness in the older writ- 
ers; but in place of that we have the 
pulse-beat of truthfulness. We have 
learned to trust one another. We rely 
upon the common humanity of our race. 
We do not need to be so straightlaced in 
the presence of the sympathetic, appre- 
ciative public that now reads all that is 
written. 

Just as war is being analyzed and re- 
duced to its lowest terms, so is literature 
being brought to its senses. Where it 
was first the artificial song of the pro- 
fessional minstrel, and then the cos- 
tumed recital of the poet professed, it 
has now become a form of speech—a 
mere means of communication from man 
to man. The old forms had their use 
and their propriety; the new forms are 
individual and informal as the talk of the 
home. 

It is a change for the better. The ar- 
tificial is never true art. Even art itself 
is but a substitute for nature. Where 
nature reigns art abdicates. Who that 
has a message feels the need of oratory? 
It is the plain men that speak right on 
who have moved mountains and estab- 
lished empires. 

Writing is only speech made visible, 
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and should have the freedom and the 
ease Of speech so soon as writing be- 
comes as unconscious a medium as 
speaking. Truth is not only stranger, 
but it is stronger than fiction; and so 
nature is stonger than art. 

I have seen a debating society drag 
its slow length along a succession of 
perfunctory debates; I have seen the 
same society wake to life, oratory and 
power when discussing a question that 
was real, and involved a course of ac- 
tion upon which all felt deeply. 

See two men glide from talk to dis- 
pute, and dispute to quarreling. You 
shall then see art give way to nature, and 
“oratory” to true speech. 

Let us not be afraid. If we write 
what we believe, we may write as we 
choose, and leave the professors of rhet- 
oric to prophesy in the wilderness. 

The reason so much writing is bad 
is simply that it is not true. Whatever 
is written spontaneously is good, pro- 
vided the player upon the instrument has 
but learned the stops. 
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I believe that the explanation of the 
public appetite for personal details about 
writers lies in the desire to know 
whether a writer is genuine or whether 
he is a sham. The public wish to know 
whether they may give their faith into 
his keeping and may trust his leader- 
ship. A writer whose life is found in- 
consistent with his works is damned to 
oblivion. If it can be shown, for in- 
stance, that the Tolstoy of real life is 
not the Tolstoy of his writing, the writ- 
ings will be discredited. 

Wherein does this apply to the clas- 
sics ? 

In this. The Literary Pose was not 
a true attitude, and those who wrote in 
this style or that fashion will one day 
come to naught. Mere cleverness, mere 
literary skill, will not avail, but what- 
ever has been written because it came 
from the heart can never go out of 
vogue. 

But isn’t this the old doctrine of In- 
spiration ? 

I don’t see what else it can be called. 

New York Ciry. 


A Casuistry in Naval Ethics* 
By Park Benjamin 


APTAIN ALFRED T. MAHAN 
—the distinguished historian of 
the Sea Power—has just pub- 

lished a work which is a collection of bio- 
graphical sketches of six British Ad- 


mirals—Lords Hawke, Rodney, St. 
Vincent, Howe, Saumarez and Exmouth, 
—prefaced by a chapter on naval war- 
fare at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The biographies of the four 
officers last named were printed in the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1893 and 1894, and 
are now republished without essential 
- change that need concern us, other than 
in the particulars hereafter noted. The 
introductory chapter and the sketches 
of Admirals Hawke and Rodney aré 
newly written ; but the substance of them 
is in the author’s earlier works. Apart 
from bringing together hitherto separate 


*Types of Naval Officers, with some remarks on the 
development of naval warfare during the eighteenth 
century by Captain Alfred T. Mahan, U.S N., retired, 
hy portraits. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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monographs, this book aims to establish 
two theses—the first being that the in- 
dividuals described typify definite men- 
tal and professional characteristics of 
naval officers—and the second, and mani- 
festly the most novel and important, 
that there exists a certain and not always 
realized distinction between “errors of 
judgment” and “errors of conduct.” 
The last named errors on the part of 
British sea commanders are taken as 
illustrative of the descent of the British 
Navy to its zero mark of deterioration 
in the eighteenth century, and hence it 
is apparently argued that not only is 
such a distinction logical and real, but 
that it is based on sound historical sup- 
port. To quote the author: 


“It was becoming increasingly evident that 
error of judgment is an elastic phrase which 
can be made to cover all degrees of faulty ac- 
tion. In the stringent and awful 
emergencies of war too much is at stake for 
such easy tolerance. Error of judgment is 
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one thing, error of conduct is something very 
different, and with a difference usually recog- 
nizable. To style errors of conduct ‘ errors of 
judgment’ denies practically that there are 
standards of action external to the individual 
and condones official misbehavior on the 
ground of personal incompetency.” 


It is not easy to appreciate the some- 
what subtle distinction that is drawn. 
A recognized military offense, such as 
disobedience of orders, cowardice, dis- 
affection, culpable inefficiency, and so on, 
must be specifically proved beyond ques- 
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tion before the offender can be convicted 
and punished. This is manifestly not 
the error of conduct referred to—since 
that would reduce the discussion to one 
merely of names. Besides, an error of 
conduct, according to Captain Mahan, is 
something which people have hitherto 
confused with error of judgment—and 
it is scarcely apparent how there could 
be such confusion concerning actions 
which ex necessitate had to be precisely 
identified and proved. 

It is a noteworthy fact that prior to 
the appearance of Captain Mahan’s pres- 
ent work the official representative of 
the Navy Department before the late 


Schley Court of Inquiry drew in his ar- 
gument precisely the same distinction. 
He said: 


“ Disobedience of orders may be an impera- 
tive and glorious duty, but if it be not justified 
by the facts it cannot be condoned by terming 
it an error of judgment. This (the alleged 
disobedience of Schley) was not an error of 
judgment; it was an error of conduct.” 


With both the Navy Department and 
its adviser during the Spanish war thus 
affirming the reality of this novel ethical 
proposition, the possibility of its being 
given practical effect is apparent and 
renders it worthy of examination. 

Logical difficulties are at once en- 
countered. Judgment is a mental proc- 
ess, while conduct is an adjustment. of 
acts to ends. In a reasoning being con- 
duct is an effect of which judgment is a 
cause. An error of judgment is recog- 
nized through its translation into an er- 
roneous act. How cause and effect can 
be thus separable and comparable is not 
clear. Nor is the matter helped by Cap- 
tain Mahan’s remark: 


“To style errors of conduct errors of judg- 
ment denies practically that there are stand- 
ards of action external to the individual.” 


A standard of action by common con- 
sent is to be taken as a substitute for 
private judgment. The “ Articles for the 
Government of the Navy,” which pre- 
cisely identify naval offenses and specify 
the penalties, constitute, for example, 
such a standard. The individual con- 
forms or risks punishment. Given free- 
dom of choice, a fallible human being 
is liable to err; but how he can err in 
his conduct without also first erring in 
his judgment is unfathomable. If he 
has no freedom of choice, the issue of 
reprehensibility does not depend at all 
upon distinctions between his judgment 
and his conduct, but solely upon his con- 
duct and his intent. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, for 
better understanding, to resort to Cap- 
tain Mahan’s illustrations drawn from 
naval history. Three are presented; 
Admiral Mathews’s action off Toulon in 
1744, Admiral Byng’s fight off Minorca 
in 1756, and Admiral Mann’s return to 
England from Gibraltar in 1796. 

In the Toulon action a part of a large 
English fleet engaged a part of the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleet. The 
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remainder of the English fleet, under the 
second in command, kept out of support- 
ing distance. Admiral Mathews, with- 
out waiting for it to come up, delivered 
his attack, which Captain Mahan says 
was “a straightforward onslaught at a 
favorable moment upon the enemy ” and 
creditable. There was much apparent 
blundering and timidity by individual 
captains, for which several were subse- 
quently punished. The action ended in 
abandonment of the chase by Mathews, 
who afterward was court-martialed and 
cashiered. 

Altho some twenty-two pages of Cap- 
tain Mahan’s book are devoted to de- 
tails, and altho he assures us that Ad- 
miral Mathews committed error of con- 
duct rather than error of judgment, the 
precise reason for this conclusion re- 
mains obscure. Nor does calling 
Mathews “incompetent,” “ muddle- 
headed,” “irresolute,” his course “a 
mere counsel of desperation,” and add- 
ing that he “ needed a backer to settle his 
doubts and stiffen his backbone,” solve 
even the simple question whether the er- 
ror consisted in faulty tactics or too 
early relinquishment of pursuit. It is 
clearly shown that conditions of great 
complexity and stress prevailed, intensi- 
fied by the disaffection of subordinates, 
and hence that every opportunity for the 
widest variations in judgment and pro- 
portionate chances of error existed. 
While Captain Mahan, moreover, has 
undoubtedly presented all the facts he 
deems proper to support his conclusion, 
he certainly does not afford an opportu- 
nity to weigh others which can hardly 
be without influence in correctly esti- 
mating Mathews’s course. He notes the 
“aloofness ” of the second in command ; 
but does this expression quite describe 
the long and violent quarrel between 
the admirals before the engagement and 
the persistent refusal of the junior to 
bring his ships into action, to chase, 
or even to repeat signals? Me records 
that Mathews united the functions of 
Admiral with those of Minister to Sar- 
dinia—but one hardly gathers from this 
that in Mathews’s defense it was shown 
that the Spaniards were preparing to 
send an army into Italy, and that the 
Admiral deemed it a higher duty to re- 
turn to his diplomatic post and essay to 
frustrate this design, besides protecting 
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with his fleet the Italian coast from a 
threatened invasion, than to undertake 
the stern, and hence _proverbially 
long, chase of the allied fleet. Nor is it 
noted that the “ thirteen experienced of- 
ficers ” who convicted Mathews were the 
same who had previously acquitted the 
second in command on the flimsiest of 
defenses, and hence had already pre- 
judged his case. No cowardice is al- 
leged against Mathews; no direct dis- 
obedience. Finally, to make apprecia- 
tion of the error of conduct still more 
difficult, we have Captain Mahan himself 
assuring us eleven years ago—not that 
errors of conduct were the cause of 
Mathews’s failure, but 

“It was unpreparedness of mind and lack of 
military efficiency in the captains, combined 
with bad leadership on the part of the Ad- 
miral, with a possible taint of ill will toward 
him as a rude and domineering superior, that 
caused this fiasco.” 


The unhappy fate of Admiral Byng 
will be recalled as long as navies exist 
and Voltaire’s acrid comment, “ Pour 
encourager les autres,” is remembered. 
An English garrison was besieged at 
Port Mahon, Minorca, and also block- 
aded by a French fleet. Byng was sent 
to its succor. The hostile fleets ap- 
proached so that all the ships of Byng’s 
line could not get into action at the-same 
time, and the leading ships running al- 
most directly down upon the French ves- 
sels received a severe fire. One British 
ship disabled impeded others, and much 
confusion followed, of which the French 
took advantage to draw away. The re- 
sult was indecisive. After the action 
Byng held a council of war, which ad- 
vised him that he could do nothing more 
and that it was best he should return to 
Gibraltar for the protection of that place. 
Minorca accordingly fell. 

Wherein Byng’s error of conduct, as 
contrasted with error of judgment, lay, 
is made no plainer than in the case of 
Mathews. Epithets as before take the 
place of elucidation (“ faint hearted pro- 
fessional incompetency,” “ utter personal 
inadequacy,” and so on) and again ma- 
terial facts seem wanting. The popular 
fury in England against Byng was in- 
tense—for Minorca was then regarded as 
very important to hold, and the loss of 
it was charged upon him. He was lam- 
pooned, hung in effigy, and his punish- 
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ment fiercely demanded. After consid- 
erable delay he was court-martialed and 
convicted, not of either cowardice or dis- 
affection, for of these he was expressly 
acquitted, but only of “ not having done 
his utmost to take and destroy the 
enemy’s ships.” The death penalty was 
imposed simply because the court found 
itself deprived by law of discretion to 
do otherwise—and therefore it added a 
recommendation to mercy, not only re- 
lieving him of the grosser imputations, 
but directly attributing his course to “an 
error of judgment only.” 

This is not all. Byng’s second in 
command, Admiral West, instead of 
sharing in the blame, found himself in 
the sunshine of royal favor. Neverthe- 
less, when he learned of Byng’s sentence, 
he at once resigned command of the 
fleet which he was fitting out, for the 
reason, 

“ As it now appeared that an officer might be 
capitally convicted for an error in judgment 
he was unwilling to put himself in a situation 
in which his life might depend partly on the 
correctness of his own judgment, and partly on 
the right understanding of those who might be 
called to judge on that judgment.” 


So much for the contemporary ver- 
dicts regarding Byng. The “ next age” 
confirmed them. It has always regarded 
Byng as a martyr; always execrated the 
corrupt Government which sent him to 
his unmerited death. Says Macaulay: 


“He died for doing what the most loyal 
subject, the most intrepid warrior, the most 
experienced seaman might have done. He 
died for an error of judgment, such as the 
greatest commanders, Frederick, Napoleon, 
Wellington, have often committed and have 
often acknowledged.” 


These conclusions of the court-mar- 
tial, the second in command,and of a his- 
torian of kindred eminence, may perhaps 
be less cogent now than the different 
opinion of so learned a critic as Captain 
Mahan, and, indeed, they are not cited 
here in refutation. That less gracious 
task was long ago assumed by an au- 
thority which will not be questioned—for 
it is the distinguished author of the 
“Influence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire,” who 
(referring to the errors of another Brit- 
ish admiral) settled the matter appar- 
ently for all time by stating that at the 
period under his review, “only forty 
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years had elapsed since Byng was shot 
for an error in judgment.” 

Only one more illustration remains. 
Rear-Admiral Mann, commanding a 
division sent to reinforce a fleet under 
Jervis, arrived with his ships destitute 
of supplies. He was sent back to Gib- 
raltar to get them, there became dis- 
couraged, called a council of his cap- 
tains and, on their advice, returned to 
England, where he was at once deprived 
of his command. Concerning Mann’s 
return, Captain Mahan says: 


“This culpably unwarranted act aptly illus- 
trates the distinction, rarely appreciated, be- 
tween an error of judgment and an error of 
conduct.” 


This sentence has apparently now, for 
the first time, been interpolated in the 
article on Lord St. Vincent, which Cap- 
tain Mahan published in The Allantic 
Monthly in 1893. Mann’s act does not 
seem then to have been illustrative to 
him of the distinction drawn. And 
years earlier he described Mann as show- 
ing “bad judgment throughout this 
campaign ’’—and contrasted his treat- 
ment with that of Byng, in the quota- 
tion already given concerning the “ error 
of judgment” of the latter. How far 
Captain Mahan’s illustrations support 
his thesis the reader is left to determine. 

The attempted distinction grows still 
more elusive in view of the Judge Advo- 
cate’s assertion that “disobedience of 
orders may be an imperative and glori- 
ous duty,” and, if justified by facts, may 
be condoned. This repeats, even to the 
adjectives, Captain Mahan’s glowing en- 
comium on Nelson for refusing to see 
Sir Hyde Parker’s signal of recall at 
the battle of Copenhagen. “ Never was 
disobedience more justified, more im- 
perative, more glorious,” etc. But surely 
the touchstone which distinguishes be- 
tween error of judgment and error of 
conduct is not the traditionally inconstant 
fortune of war—which, as Monsieur de 
Montaigne justly observes, “ will not be 
governed by nor submit unto human rea- 
sons and prudence;” nor is it conceiv- 
able that the learned Judge Advocate, 
still less Captain Mahan, intended to 
license every naval subordinate to sub- 
stitute his judgment for that of his 
superior, if he be willing to take the 
chances of success or failure. But when 
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should justification follow facts and con- 
donation succeed justification—and how 
is the party in interest to know when cul- 
pability attaches, and in what degree? 
Again an appeal to impregnable au- 
thority is necessary to set us right. “It 
is impossible and bootless,” oracularly 
‘decrees the author of the “ Life of Nel- 
son,” “to weigh the comparative degree 
of culpability involved in breaches of or- 
ders which cannot be justified ”—and, 
with this said, is it too much to imagine 
that the distinction which we have been 
pursuing vanishes into the blue of the 
limitless ether? 

Of course, it is true that an act can- 
not be divested of its true character by 
calling it an error of judgment. Per- 
haps it is equally true that an uninten- 
tional error in judgment cannot be made 
into an offense by giving it a new name. 
And is it always quite prudent to puzzle 
the intellectuals of our sailors with 
casuistry that is apt to get us all into 
trouble when the enemy’s fleet-in-being 
becomes a menace? The marine war- 
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rior always has his own style of ethics; 
his quarrels have been many and famous 
—his indignations long and sulky—and 
this not because at heart he is different 
from his kind, but because he spends a 
large part of his lifetime no more in 
touch with the rest of humanity than 
does a cloistered monk. Possibly this 
is why he is prone to forget the differ- 
ence between an act which results in 
damage or loss, and one which, after the 
event, may not seem the most judicious. 

Possibly, again, it is on such a casuis- 
tic distinction as has just been reviewed 
that “vacillation, dilatoriness and lack 
of enterprise” might even come to be 
mistaken for a naval offense precisely 
identified and prohibited by a “ standard 
of action external to the individual.” lf 
so, where is the wisdom of asking our 
naval officers to defend us with a halter 
about their necks, to be drawn, perhaps, 
when errors in our judgment convict 
them of errors in theirs? And this for 
no better reason than the ghostly justi- 
fication of a phrase. 

New York Cry, 


the Hills 


IGH on the hills the great winds strongly blow; 
The crisp, dry grasses shiver to and fro; 
A fleck of white, a drifting, wind-blown boat, 
. Sails overhead; immeasurably remote, 
The blue, haze-hidden valleys lie below, 


The far-heard, lonely cawing of a crow 
Thins into silence. Ghostly still, and slow, 
The long cloud-shadows softly float 


High on the hills. 


Illimitably far the blue skies go; 

The world-wide, wind-swept spaces wider grow; 
A pulse of mighty meaning thrills the throat 
Of echoing silence with a soundless note ; 

Eternity draws nearer than we know, 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, 


High on the hills. 
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A Quest for Religion * 


Wuy are all peoples, all men, reli- 
gious? Why does each people choose or 
practice a different religion? Is it true 
that all religions, notwithstanding their 
hatred for one another, have a common 
secret? These are three grave questions 
which Mr. Fielding undertakes to an- 
swer, and to make clear the nature of his 
search he interweaves the story of his 
own religious life into the web of his ar- 
gument. His book, he tells us, 

“is the story of a man who searched for a 
new faith and who did not find it, because he 
knew not what he sought. He knew not what 
religion was nor why he wanted it. He knew 
not his need. He sought in religion for things 
no religion possesses. He was ill, yet he 
knew not his disease, and so he could find no 
remedy. And finally it is an attempt to dis- 
cover what religion really means, what it is. 
what is the use of it, what men require of it.” 


From the care of pious women the boy 


who entered on this search was sent to a 
public school, where he discovered that 
the law of the world was utterly different 
from what he had learned in the feminine 
security of home. Questions arise and 
there is no rest or happiness until an an- 
swer be found. From the East has come 
and still comes the inspiration of religion ; 
the East is the home of faith; and thither 
he will go to slake the great thirst of his 
soul. For six years he lived in India in 
a solitary bungalow, miles away from 
any other European. His house lay half 
up a mountain side, and below him he 
could see tangled masses of hills clothed 
with dense forest, with here and there a 
clearing. In the silence of this solitude 
he read many books, the great religious 
books of the Orient. And the outcome 
of his reading was nothing but deeper be- 
wilderment. He found that the West be- 
lieves in a personal God; that the Orient, 
or at least the Buddhists of the Orient, 
believes in impersonal law; but neither 
West nor East can offer any sound rea- 
son for its faith. He found no bond of 
connection between faith and conduct. 





*Tue Hearts oF Men. By H. Fielding. ‘New York: 
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Neither the Christ nor the Buddha is the 
model men follow, because men are 
sure that, tho there be beauty in the 
teachings of the prophets, yet there are 
other beauties as great as these, nay, 
greater than these. The world is never 
evil, and, if it were, to follow these doc- 
trines would not be the way to make it 
better. The man put down his books and 
laughed. In the intricacies of creeds and 
the claims of the reason he found no so- 
lace of religion. 

Who, then, are the truly religious? It 
is the peasant, he said, with bowed head 
in the sunset listening to the Angelus; it 
is the priest in his livelong lonely exile. 
His books shall henceforth be the Hearts 
of Men, for religion is experience and not 
reason. Religion is not what you say, 
but what you feel; not what you think, 
but what you know. Religions are the 
great optimisms. Each is to its believers 
* the light of the world.” 

From his solitude on the mountain side 
the author comes down to a life of admin- 
istrative duties among the Burmese; and 
there among that simple Buddhist folk 
he studies the origin of religion in the 
emotional needs of the heart. He finds 
that all the essential parts of religion arise 
immediately from human interests, and 
that the variation of these instincts among 
different peoples is the cause of the varia- 
tion of religious practices. So it is that 
an impassable gulf is fixed between the 
Buddhist of Burmah and the Christian of 
Europe, nay, between the very Roman 
Catholic of Southern Europe and the 
Protestant of Northern Europe. Watch- 
ing once a strange village ceremony that 
ends with the killing of a goat, he is 
brought to consider the instinct within us 
that demands sacrifice as a universal ele- 
ment of religion. And he learns that the 
sight and knowledge and understanding 
of unavoidable suffering and death are 
the greatest of all purifiers of the heart. 
Who are the most kind-hearted, even soft- 
hearted, of men? They are soldiers and 
doctors. Who are they who call out for 
stringent measures in wars, for much 
shooting, for plenty of hanging? Never 
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the soldiers. Who wrote “ The Drums 
of the Fore and Aft,” “La Debacle,’ with 
their delight in blood? Not men who had 
seen war. And from this instinct of sac- 
rifice the author passes to other instincts 
that speak through religious ceremony. 
What, then, is religion, he asks. Is it a 
theory of the universe, or morality, or 
future rewards and punishments? Is it 
creeds or dogmas, or speculations of any 
kind? It is none of these. Religion is 
the recognition and cultivation of our 


highest emotions, of our more beautiful | 


instincts, of all that we know is best in us. 

So the author, after much searching, is 
led to define the spirit of religion. We 
are conscious of having marred and mu- 
tilated by this summary a work of ex- 
quisite beauty, of penetrating logic, of 
wide understanding. The book is all this 
and more, and this we must say, however 
we may agree or disagree with: the ar- 
gument in detail. Only one thing is lack- 
ing that we should call it a work of pro- 
found insight. There is not a word in it 
to show that Mr. Fielding has guessed 
that faith may be a faculty in itself, a 
faculty apart from the reason and apart 
from the emotions. 


Heroines and Mr. Howells* 


Mr. Howe :ts’s latest production is a 
work of rare charm. It is an admirable 
mingling of literary philosophy and criti- 
cism, with delightful pictures of the not- 
able women of nineteenth century 
romance. The philosophy and criticism, 
it is true, may prove something else than 
admirable to readers of the anti-realist 
sects, for the author has lost none of his 
old-time scorn for the romanticists, and 
the book is controversial to a high de- 
gree. For all that, it is a delightful 
work; as a whole, the author’s art is 
as fine and delicate as of old; there 
are the same restrained strength of ex- 
pression, the same felicity of allusion, 
the same humor, the same revelation of 
the kindly and sympathetic personality 
of the man himself. But we are sorry 
to see here and there a deplorable lapse 
in his use of good English. Such ad- 
verbs as “ first-personally,” ‘“ Thack- 
erayesquely,” “ novelly,” and such verbs 
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or verbal adjectives as “ muted,” “ulti- 
mated,” and “to contrary” are enough 
to make a modern “ Quintilian stare and 
gasp.” Why Mr. Howells does these 
things we cannot imagine; there is no 
palliation except that they do not often 
occur. 

It is of nineteenth century heroines 
that he writes ; but in tracing the develop- 
ment of modern ideals of fiction he is 
led to a consideration of some of the 
older writers. The prime characteristic 
of modernity, as expressed in romance, 
he finds to be “a voluntary naturalness, 
an instructed simplicity.” It is a qual- 
ity, however, which he finds in Defoe 
and other eighteenth century novelists, 
and particularly in two novelists of the 
first quarter of the past century. “Defoe, 
Richardson, Fannie Burney, Maria 
Edgeworth, Jane Austen; this is the 
lineage of the English fiction whose 
ideal is reality, whose prototype is na- 
ture.” 

Realism, Mr. Howells contends, best 
illustrates its superiority over romanti- 
cism—or “ romantisticism,”’ as he pre- 
fers to call the ultra-romantic type of 
fiction—by its truthful portraiture of 
women; and it is to the judgment and 
taste of women that his appeal is largely 
made. 

“Women, above all others,” he writes, 
“should love the fiction which is faithful to 
life, for no other fiction has paid the homage 
and done the justice due to women, or recog- 
nized their paramount interest.” 


And again he says: 


“ As we approach our own time women in 
fiction become more and more interesting and 
are of greater consequence than the men * * 
* ; and the skill with which they are por- 
trayed is more and more a test of mastery. 
By this test the romantic novel shows its in- 
feriority if by no other; even Hawthorne cre- 
ated his most lifelike woman character, Zeno- 
bia, in his most realistic story, ‘ The Blithedale 
Romance.’ ” 


The heroines of whom he writes with 
most appreciation are those of Jane Aus- 
ten. How fine and truthful an artist 
she was, he says, becomes every day 
more evident; and he exhausts the lan- 
guage of panegyric in recalling her por- 
traiture of such types as Elizabeth Ben- 
net, Jane Eliot, Catharine Morland, Emma 
Woodhouse, Marianne Dashwood and 
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Fanny Price. Scott he  censures 
roundly; the “ Wizard” could not cre- 
ate real women, he holds, tho it is 
conceded that Julia Mannering, Lucy 
Ashton and Jennie Deans have some ap- 
parently lifelike characteristics. It is 
singular, we may remark, that he has 
wholly overlooked Diana Vernon, whose 
“voluntary naturalness,” whose “ in- 
structed simplicity” are convincing 
enough to most readers. Cooper has no 
heroines, according to the author, and 
Bulwer succeeded in drawing but one, 
Nydia. Dickens’s earlier women char- 
acters seem to him almost alive, but for 
the most part he regards that author’s 
creations as merely “freaks and mon- 
sters * * * to which he wildly and 
whirlingly attributes the sex and nature 
of women.” Of George Eliot he writes 
with discriminating praise, singling out 
Rosamond Vincy and Maggie Tulliver 
as her chief creations. Thackeray’s bad 
heroines seem to him much better than 
the good ones, because they are more 
true to life. Charles Reade’s Lucy 
Fountain wins his praise, but Kingsley’s 
Hypatia is near to failure ; “ She remains 
as cold as the baths of Apollo, and it is 
not going too far to say that she is rather 
repellent.” 

Of more recent writers there are also 
judgments a-plenty. We must leave 
these, however, for the reader’s discov- 
ery. Mr. Howells’s critical dicta are 
many, and they are often surprising, not 
only to persons antipathetic to his the- 
ories and his style of writing, but even 
to his followers. In this work particu- 
larly there is no lack of the sort of judg- 
ments which will call forth dissent or 
stir up antagonism. But there is this 
merit in the book, apart from the in- 
trinsic charm of the character-portrayals 
—that the author illustrates his theo- 
retical dicta with constant references to 
the types which he considers. For the 
most part, the polemical “drums and 
tramplings ” of the warring schools of 
realists, naturalists, romantists, romanti- 
cists, decadents, symbolists, the neos and 
pseudos of various combinations, leave 
in our ears but a jangling din. We won- 
der what it is all about. Here, of a cer- 
tainty, we know what is meant, what- 
ever each of us may think of the mean- 


ing. 
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James Russell Lowell * 


A COMPLETE life of Lowell we have 
not had till now, for valuable as are the 
two volumes of “Letters” edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton and containing, as 
Mr. Scudder says, “ the cream of his cor- 
respondence,” yet no man’s life can be 
entirely comprehended in his letters. Mr. 
Scudder has, of course, made use of 
these and has had access to many others, 
but he has drawn from them only to il- 
lustrate the narrative and has not adopt- 
ed the lazy man’s method of merely join- 
ing together letters with a string of com- 
ments. Perhaps the. strongest impres- 
sion derived from these two well-digest- 
ed volumes of biography is a sense of 
Lowell’s wide sympathies and extraordi- 
nary versatility. 

If genius be, as he himself has some- 
where admitted, only an infinite capacity 
for taking pains, then Lowell was no ge- 
nius. Patience was not his strongest vir- 
tue, but in place of it he possessed mar- 
velous liberality of intellect and temper— 
a universality of spirit not merely the 
result of experience but inherent in his 
nature. Early in his career we find him 
saying, “ We are farthest from wishing 
to see a national literature, but we do 
lorg for a natural literature,” and in his 
last toast at a Harvard University occa- 
sion, when referring to the fundamental 
principles which make for the endurance 
of a national literature, he mentions “ the 
right sense of proportion between things 
material and things spiritual, the neces- 
sity of inviolable standards, the depend- 
ence on theliterature of the whole world.” 

His range of interest seems almost 
without limit. Medicine and theology he 
eschewed from the beginning, and, after 
a slight acquaintance, law and business, 
but he followed from time to time, the 
pursuits of a poet, journalist, lecturer, 
college professor, editor, reviewer, essay- 
ist, philologist, political speaker, Minister 
to Spain, and finally to England. Here 
he reached the pinnacle of his achieve- 
ment. His fame in letters was secure, 
and he was beloved at home and abroad. 
His infallible social tact made him able 
to discharge the difficult duties of his po- 
sition so successfully that the London 
Spectator could say of him: 
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“Tho equal in courtesy and grace of man- 
ner to Lord Granville, Mr. Lowell had the 
greater power of the two to impress his mean- 
ing, even when it was a meaning painful and 
difficult to enforce, without conveying the 
slightest tincture of personal discourtesy.” 


Truly the dream of his youth had come 
to pass, and the world lay like a golden 
apple in his hand. 

Whatever the position to be filled, he 
was always saved from narrowness or ex- 
cess by his poise and equanimity. Imag- 
ination, and a sense of humor, kept him 
from being a thick and thin reformer ; he 
never fell into the teacher’s habit of view- 
ing subjects mechanically; as a philolo- 
gist he loved words; and his country, not 
his party, was the object of his devotion 
as a statesman. 

Citizen of the world tho we must call 
him, he was, after all, intensely local. As 
the bird which gains a wide scope of land 
and sea has its own nest and nestlings, so 
his heart reposed in Elmwood, the Cam- 
bridge home. Life did not stint him in 
those experiences which are a man’s most 
real and intimate history. Within these 
walls he tasted life’s quiet joys like an 
epicurean, fronted poverty, pain and 
death with the high stern courage of the 
Stoic, and spent himself for all whom he 
could serve with Christian unselfishness. 

Not for this human side alone may we 
remember him, nor merely as a poet, pro- 
fessor or statesman, for each was but a 
fragment of him. His fine citizenship, 
with its plain living and high thinking, 
his constant and active interest in affairs, 
stamps all his splendid culture with a sort 
of civic greatness. Such is the Lowell 
whom we find in- these two volumes by 
Mr. Horace E. Scudder. They show a 
superior taste, judgment, and apprecia- 
tion that are proof of his fitness to be the 
biographer of this great American. 


2 
The Cavalier* 


A Romance of the Civil War, with 
the scenes laid in Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, where Southern soldiers still skir- 
mished through little Confederate victo- 
ries after the fall of Vicksburg and the 
destruction of Lee’s army in Virginia. 
And while there are no great military 
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movements in the story the author man-. 
ages his handful of scouts with the de- 
cision and courage of a real veteran, 
sending them upon perilous enterprises 
and midnight raids which, for daring 
and cunning, rival the adventures of 
D’Artagnan and his companions in old 
France. Indeed, this is a stirring tale 
of courageous men rather than of de- 
feated armies, with only the swift over 
passing shadow now and then of far-off 
disasters to intimate the approaching 
doom of the Confederacy. And it is 
vastly superior to most of those more 
pretentious historical novels where great 
victories and overwhelming defeats are 
crowded upon battle fields measured out 
by literary inches. The author liere con- 
forms modestly to the natural order, 
never stretching one day over more 
events than it should cover, nor forcing 
more nights for the darker tragedies of 
war than the economy of heaven allows. 
Everywhere there is an amiable conces- 
sion to the almightiness of natural laws, 
rarely acknowledged by historical nov- 
elists these days. His men are heroes 
indeed, but their wounds are sometimes 
mortal. And his women are no more 
incredible than women usually are in 
real life, tho their charm is so po- 
tent that the whole movement. of the 
story swings around them with the mar- 
tial music of war drums,—beating time 
for love to march between the lines, or 
into the enemy’s camp, wherever she is 
to be found, indeed, to inspire deathless 
courage. 

Perhaps no more admirable description 
of a man has appeared this year than 
the one given by Mr. Cable of his cava- 
lier, a man who sits his horse “ with a 
form as light as a leaf and as firm as 
a lance. A faithful comrade and a seri- 
ous lover, he had that romantic upright- 
ness of mind which makes common vir- 
tues beautiful and ordinary emotions 
heroic.”—“Ability, valor, endurance, 
they were his iridescent neck and tail 
feathers!” exclaims a youthful admirer. 
These Chevalier Bayards belong no 
more really to the ranks of the Southern 
armies than to the Northern, but the 
manly sweetness and brave sentimental- 
ities with which Mr. Cable has endowed 
his hero cause him to appear in a pe- 
culiar sense native to the South. There 
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is a tropical coloring to his spirit which 
the frosty air of the North does not 
often give to its heroes. 

But, at last, the merit of the story 
depends upon the writer’s matchless 
style. For, whether he sinks a well after 
crystal thoughts in a quiet green place 
when the day’s march is over and the 
camp fires spread charmed circles of red 
light over the ground, or turns a kindly 
quizzical eye upon the affairs of some 
soldier lover, the effect is sweetly real 
and delightfully refreshing. There is 
always a little smiling edge of humor 
let out around the hardships of military 
life,—a fairy wit used sometimes to turn 
up the*corner of a wrong so as to re- 
veal a unique right side!—as when he 
naively explains how “ modesty” may 
betray a beardless boy into profanity 
under the pressure of an occasion too 
immanent and threatening to be met 
with the pink-faced goodness of extreme 
youth, an occasion, indeed, when the 
Devil may be called upon as a very pres- 
ent help in a hand-to-hand struggle 
with an unscriptural Yankee enemy. In 
his mind there is an admirable balance 
between ethics and nature. He shows 
a genial friendliness to the honest young 
Adam in man and a fine wisdom about 
applying too much piety to this cardinal 
point. We commend the book not merely 
on account of the introduction we have 
to the company of fine ladies and brave 
gentlemen, but for the inspiration there 
is in it toward manly courage, whole- 
some humor and spirited goodness. 


& 


Mrs. WicGs OF THE CABBAGE PaTCH. 
By Alice Caldwell Hegan. (New York: 
The Century Company, $1.00.) Mrs. 
Wiggs lived in a little tomato can cottage 
somewhere on the frontier of numerous 
railroad tracks, at the cinder end of the 
city. There were an alarming number 
of little Wiggses, all thrifty and ludi- 
crous to the last extreme of cheerful 
poverty. People who fail to show signs 
of immortality this side the grave need 
not be so sure of it on the other side. 
Mrs. Wiggs gives indubitable evidence 
of a charitable immortality in her kindly 
ambition to bless those who suffered 
along with her through existence in the 
Cabbage Patch district. Hers was the 
erratic genius whch accomplishes the 


impossible. She was a philanthropist 
with a capital of one morning glory vine, 
a cake of tallow and a bottle of “ tur- 
kentine.” But the true measure of her 
greatness consisted in her ability to ward 
off the blighting effects of sorrow in- 
cident to her condition. She was a lady 
worth knowing in spite of her indis- 
criminate use of clothing. She had a 
spirit to match anything, from colors to 
the noblest aspirations of the maternal 


mind. 
& 


SHACKLETT. By Walter Barr. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) Some 
men are born to be priests, not because 
they are so much better than other men, 
but because they have a natural inclina- 
tion toward the invisible and unknown. 
Others have all the worldly wise facul- 
ties of politicians to start with. These 
have also the governing instinct, whether 
in Church or State, and a strategic atti- 
tude toward virtue. They know how to 
fence with moral issues so as to beat the 
devil at his own game, and with a 
shrewdness which leaves the very angels 
in heaven uncertain of their guilt. 
Shacklett belongs to this latter class. 
Open to temptation from every side he 
was always able to resist at the last mo- 
ment. And this story of his political 
evolution from a county clerkship into 
the réle of a respectable statesman is 
interestingly told, without any morbid 
refinement on points of honor, but in the 
vigorous style of a man who knows his 
hero, from his ballot box maneuvrings, 
through to the incorruptible spirit of him 
far within. 

Js 


SomE WomEN I Have Known. By 
Maarten Maartens. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.50.) Most men who 
write do their best work in interpreting 
the foreheads and transparent eyeballs 
of good women; but the author of these 
sketches, laboring under the difficulty of 
moral skepticism in regard to female 
character in general, has done some ex- 
cellent literary work in the way of de- 
faming them. His style is stringent and 
blights his fair subjects one after the 
other. Certainly it is better for a man 
not to know women at all than to have 
been so unfortunate in his acquaint- 
ances. 
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ROMANTIC PALACES AND CASTLES, AS 
SrEN AND DESCRIBED BY FAMOUS 
Writers. Ediied and Translated by 
Esther Singleton. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.60 net.) A_ gift 
book worthy of the acceptance of 
intelligent persons, which is a com- 
mendation not too often earned by works 
of the gift class. Its illustrations are ad- 
mirable, while its subject, interesting in 
itself, is made doubly so by the literary 
ability of the various writers whose 
names are among those most honored in 
England, Scotland, France and_ the 
United States. The translations are 
somewhat too literal at times, but that is 
a minor fault. The very names of the 
different castles and palaces illustrated 
cause a haze of romance to rise around 
them. From England and France to 
Hindustan and China this haze is tinted 
by the “light that never was on sea or 
land,” and it even softens the details of 
crimes that are too long past to strike us 
in their unnatural hideousness. 


& 
A Nest or Linnets. By F. F. Moore. 


(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 
Mr. Moore’s literary intentions are al- 
ways good. What he lacks is dramatic 


power. He writes as if he expected an 
actor to furnish the vitality for his phras- 
ing. In this novel he shows a remarka- 
ble knowledge of stage life and traditions 
during the eighteenth century, as well as 
some vivid ideas of local coloring and so- 
cial conditions. But if you can imagine 
a modern newspaper man reporting Gar- 
tick’s Pump Room antics at Bath, or in- 
stances of Goldsmith’s quaint vanity, or 
Sam Johnson’s pompous references to his 
iota subscript, Boswell, or Richard Sher- 
idan’s romance with one of the girl “ lin- 
nets,” you will have a tolerably accurate 
impression of this story. But it will not 
improve your historical ideals of some of 
these great characters. 


a 


Unconscious ComepiAns. By Caro- 
line Duer. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50.) There is always a mali- 
cious outer rim to human society every- 
where, made up of banished, scavenger 
spirits, whose only remaining social func- 
tion is to inhale the moral miasma of de- 
caving reputations. These sketches ap- 
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pear to have been written from this stand- 
point—from the bottom instead of the 
top of the author’s imagination. Each 
one is a little bloated incident founded 
upon the supposed depravity and corrup- 
tion in “high life,” and the pity is that 
so many will have the goggle-eyed cre- 
dulity to believe that they correctly rep- 
resent a common state of affairs in that 
box circle of human existence. The 
writer’s style is shrewd and spiteful— 
eminently fitted to her purposes. 


J 


THE TELLER. By Edward Noyes 
Westcott. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.00.) After a man dies who has 
achieved some reputation as an author, 
it is a pity that he should so often leave 
behind some “ intimate friend” or kins- 
man ready to exhibit his literary swad- 
dling clothes to the public. This little 
tale, written apparently before the beam 
of “ David Harum’s” humor had reached 
through Westcott’s intelligence, is feebie 
and colorless. The latter part of the vol- 
ume contains a slight sketch of his life 
and extracts from his letters, which may 
interest the curious, altho they fail to 
suggest that piercing Yankee humor to 
be looked for in the personality of a man 
who could write such a story as “ David 
Harum.” en 


New ENGLAND LEGENDS AND FOLK 
Lore, IN PRosE AND Poetry. By 
Samuel Adams Drake. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.) A new and revised edi- 
tion, with good paper and fine type, of a 
not uninviting collection of well-known 
(and well worn) tales and sketches in 
prose and verse. Some are adapted from 
longer tales by the best of New Eng- 
land’s authors, garbled almost beyond 
recognition by the omissions to make 
them fit the dimensions of the present 
volume. The whole makes a good look- 
ing book of gruesome reading. We can 
but wonder what peculiar mental bias 
it is that leads one of New England birth 
and descent to seek to perpetuate the 
tales of witchcraft and demonologv 
rather than those of heroism, self-sacri- 
ficing devotion and cheerful charity 
of which there are at least as many to be 
be found in every locality. 
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Literary Notes 


Two works of curious learning and orig- 
inal theory have come to us from the Cam- 
bridge Encyclopedia Company, of this city, 
“The Middle Ages Revisited” and “ Ancient 
Britain,” by Alex. Del Mar. 


....In the Life of Stevenson published by 
Scribner’s occurs this story of “‘ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde”: “ A subject much in his thoughts 
at this time was the duality of man’s nature 
and the alternation of good and evil; and he 
was for a long while casting about for a story 
to embody this central idea. Out of this frame 
of mind had come the somber imagination of 
*‘Markheim,’ but that was not what he re- 
quired. , The true story still delayed, till sud- 
denly one night he had a dream; he awoke, 
and found himself in possession of two, or 
rather three, of the scenes in ‘ The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’ Its wak- 
ing existence, however, was by no means with- 
out incident. He dreamed these scenes in con- 
siderable detail, including the circumstance of 
the transforming powders, and so vivid was 
the impression that he wrote the story off at 
a red heat, just as it had presented itself to 
him in his sleep.” 


..--Not long since, Mr. W. E. Henley pub- 
lished an article in the Pall Mall Magazine 
anent the idolatrous cult of Stevenson as dis- 
played in Balfour’s “ Life,” and since then a 
merry war has been going on between the 
Stevensonians and their enemies. How Mr. 
Henley’s article is commonly taken may be 
gathered from the following squib in the cur- 
rent Academy: 


THE FRIENDLY LEAD. 


FurRTHER INSTALLMENTS, ON THE LINES oF W. 
E. H., in THE Pall Mall Magazine. 
I.—TuHe Late Dr. JoHNsSON. 

By X X X. 

It is time to speak out. After a careful 
reading of Mr. Boswell’s so-called Life I am 
bound to put on record that the Samwell in 
those pages is not the Samwell that I knew. 
Search as I may, I find no mention of his 
having knocked over an old applewoman in 
Fleet Street one dark night and kicking her 
prostrate body. Why not, I ask? I miss 
these endearing touches. There is mention, it 
is true, of Samwell’s losing a walking stick 
in the Highlands; but I find no reference to 
the fact that I walked half over London one 
foggy day seeking it as a present for my friend. 
The portrait of Samwell is wholly inaccurate. 
There are people who knew him (I am not 


one of them) who do not scruple to apply to” otis ae pl 


him a word of five syllables; yet who would 


gather so from the sycophantic pages of Mr. 
Boswell ? 
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Pebbles 


Is he a rich man? He hasn’t endowed 
any universities—University of Michigan 
Wrinkle, 


....1he Patron: “Do you guarantee satis- 
faction?” The Artist: “ No, madam; I paint 
likenesses.”—IJndianapolis News. 


....TO a woman, it seems easy for a man 
to make money. To a man, it seems easy 
for a woman to be amiable.—Aftchison Globe. 


....Willie (at his lessons): “ Say, pa, 
what’s a fortification?” Pa: “A fortification, 
my son, is a large fort.” Willie: “ Then isa 
ot aaa, a large rat?”—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, 


....Mamie: “She is trying to keep her 
marriage a secret.” Maud: “How do you 
know?” “She told me _ so.”—Baltimore 
W orld. 


....’ Miss Frocks has bought a birdless 
hat,” said Mrs. Cumso. “It might be called 
an Audubonnet, might it not?” asked Mrs. 
Cawker.—Judge. 


....‘ Yes, “twas heart-rending,” he re- 
marked, sinking his chin upon his breast. He 
referred to the post-mortem examination of 
the man. who had died of cardiac inflamma- 
tion—Princton Tiger. 


os. Rather 


; queer about Pennington.” 
“How so?” 


“You know he was a war cor- 
respondent for several weeks in South 
Africa.” “ Yes.” “ He hasn’t written a book 
about it.’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


.... Lhe rumor that a syndicate of American 
theatrical managers has engaged King Ed- 
ward and the English nobility to give a sec- 
ond production of the coronation ceremonies 
in New York next season is denied in Eng- 
land.— Syracuse Herald. 


....Modern Composer: “T’ve got a new 
stage song that’s bound to make a hit.” Man- 
ager: “ Any sense in it?” “None at all.” 
“Any fun in it?” “ Nota bit.” “ Any music 
in it?” ‘“ Notanote.” “ Whoop! We'll take 
the town! ”’—New York Weekly. 


There was a young person named Tate, 
Who dined his best girl at eight eight, 
But I am unable to state 

What the young person named Tate 
And his téte @ téte ate at eight eight. 


....leacher: “Now, Bobby, what does 
lazy mean?” “ Please, teacher, lazy means 
you always want your little sister to do it.” 
Teacher: “‘ Now, boys, if I wanted to be a 
mason what should I want that I haven't 
now?” Sharp Boy: “A good character, sir.” 
Teacher: “John, you have spelt window, 
Now, what is the difference?” 
John (thoughtfully): “ You can see through 
a window, sir, but not a widow.”’—London 
Spectator. 
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| The Committee of Thirty-six 


THE appointment by the recent con- 
vention of the National Civic Federation 
of a Committee of Thirty-six to promote 
measures for the arbitration of labor dis- 
putes evokes a general chorus of ap- 
proval. The conferees are themselves 
jubilant, and the press has almost unani- 
mously congratulated them. Senator 
Hanna believes that a long step forward 
has been taken; Mr. Gompers declares 
that the result is one at which organized 
labor has aimed for years, and Mr. Oscar 
S. Straus is reported as saying that “ the 
golden era’s note of peace has been 
sounded.” The public, too, so far as it 
has spoken, would seem to be of a like 
mind, and on all sides there is rejoicing. 

The. ‘hopes and expectations thus 
raised are, of course, subject to a reason- 
able discount ; those of the conferees by 
reason of a certain pride in their own 
handiwork, and those of the public by 
reason of its weariness of industrial 
strife and its eager and almost credulous 
welcoming of any proposed solution. 
And yet, all things considered, it is not 


to be doubted by even the most conserva- - 


tive minds that something of present 
value and of golden promise has been 
accomplished. The association of twelve 
great employers and tweive influential la- 
bor leaders in an organization pledged to 
promote peace wouid itself be significant ; 
but-far more significant is the inclusion 
in such a body of twelve presumably neu- 
tral citizens and the practical acquies- 
cence in the principle that in every labor 
dispute there is a third party to the con- 
troversy—the community at large. The 
importance of this principle it would be 
difficult to overestimate, for it is one des- 
tined to meet with wider recognition year 
by year. Heretofore, in disputes, when 
the workers have felt their strength, they 
have resented outside interference; and 
the employers, no less, when they have 
held the whip-handle of power, have met 
appeals for arbitration with the stolid 
declaration that they had “nothing to 
arbitrate.” Both sides now concede a . 
third factor. 


Of the modes of securing industrial 
peace, compulsory arbitration appears to 
us as the simplest, the justest and the 
most efficient. It has proved its merit 
in New Zealand, after five years of trial, 
so conclusively that a sister common- 
wealth, New South Wales, has also 
adopted it. Ultimately, we have no 
doubt, it will be adopted in America. 
The underlying plan of the Committee 
of Thirty-six may even be considered 
a move in that direction; for from the 
recognition of the community as a joint 
party in industrial compacts, it is but a 
step further to the intervention of the 
State, the organized and executive form 
of the community—a step which sooner 
or later must be taken.’ But at the pres- 
ent time it is certain that organized labor 
will not accept compulsory arbitration. 
It is suspicious of the judiciary, by whom 
the ultimate decisions would be made. 
This suspicion, we believe, is a mistaken 
one, tho not an entirely unreasonable 
one. But, whether sound or mistaken, 
it persists, and for the present there is 
no likelihood of a change. In the pres- 
ent hopelessness, then, of compulsory 
arbitration, the plan embodied in the 
creation of the Committee of Thirty-six 
is the very best that can be expected. 

The Committee’s formal declaration of 
its scope and powers limits its activities 
to the arbitration of difficulties only when 
asked by both the contending parties, 
and to the general promotion of peace 
measures. It recommends the making 
of formal agreements between labor and 
capital as a basis for carrying on indus- 
try, and the trial of all possible efforts 
at mutual conciliation in the earlier 
stages of difficulties; and it emphatically 
refuses to consider abstract industrial 
questions. It is a conservative and wise 
program, freighted with beneficent pos- 
sibilities. The greater good, we believe, 
will be done in the influence which the 
Committee will exert for conciliation, 
rather than in the later stages of a par- 
ticular difficulty when it attempts arbi- 
tration. Contests which have progressed 
so far as to need formal arbitration are 
usually so bitter that force is needed to 
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compel acquiescence in the decision. It 
is a difterent matter with conciliation. 
Several of the writers in a recert sym- 
posium on the labor question published 
in a New York newspaper declared that 
most strikes were due to the mutual ig- 
norance and misapprehension of the two 
contesting forces and that, could these 
be removed by free and frank confer- 
ence, open ruptures would be rendered 
infrequent. It is by promoting the initial 
conciliations that the Committee can ren- 
der its greatest service to the public. 


& 


Credenda and Horrenda 


We have received the following let- 
ter: 


I have no zeal to defend the Presbyterian 
Church, North or South, against the charge 
of impertinence. But I have some zeal for 
plain, straightforward, unambiguous - state- 
ments respecting one’s position on important 
and very practical subjects. Hence, as a sub- 
scriber to and a constant reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, I beg leave to ask that it will speak 
clearly to the following questions, which I 
take it for granted it will admit are of some 
importance to me. 

Are there any credenda which men are un- 
der obligation to believe because they are duly 
attested by God as true? If there are any 
such credenda, are they so expressed that 
men can understand them, and agree as to 
their meaning? If any set of men should an- 
swer these questions in the affirmative, would 
it be impossible or impracticable for them to 
accept these credenda as God attested, and 
then to proclaim them to others, inviting men 
to join with them in this work? 

To illustrate: J have a book which con- 
tains these assertions: 

1. He that believeth on the Son hath eter- 
nal life. 

2. He that obeyeth not the Son shall not 
see life, but 

3. The wrath of God abideth on him. 

I know several people who understand these 
assertions substantially as I do. They are 
not attractive assertions to us; the second and 
third are indeed quite otherwise, as we under- 
stand them; they are horrenda. We desire 
not to believe them. We are agreed that it 
would be impertinent, not to say preposter- 
ous, for any being other than the infinite and 
all-wise God to make such assertions as these 
or to require any one to believe them. We 
also agree-that, if the infinite and all-wise 
God has made these assertions, then they are 
credenda, even if horrenda. 

Now the supreme questions are these, ques- 


tions, you will observe, of fact: Has God 
made these assertions, or any others; or au- 
thorized them to be made? If so, are they 
so expressed that men can understand them? 
If so, are these assertions credenda? 

What says THE INDEPENDENT to these 
questions, whch may be summed wp in one: 
Is there any duly attested revelation from God 
to men, constituting a credendum, wilful ig- 
norance of which, or rejection of which, sub- 
jects men to frightful penalties? 

A subordinate, but still a very highly im- 
portant, question is this: If any set of men 
agree that ‘there is such a credendum, are 
they not bound to teach it as they under- 
stand it; to invite others to accept it, to live 
in accordance with it, to assist in proclaiming 
it to others, whether or not THE INDEPENDENT 
regards such a procedure as impertinent or 
impossible ? 

It seems to me that THE INDEPENDENT Owes 
it to its subscribers and readers to speak 
clearly as to these questions. Does it assert 
that there are no God-given credenda? Or 
is its opposition directed only against those 
credenda which the Presbyterian Church as- 
serts to be such on the authority of God's 
word? Very respectfully, 

E. C. Gorpon. 


The Rev. E. C. Gordon, D.D., of 


Lexington, Mo., is chairman of Home 
Mission work of the Lafayette Presby- 
tery in the Presbyterian Church, South, 


a most conservative body. The letter 
could not have been more shrewdly 
contrived and strongly written if its pur- 
pose had been to smoke out some con- 
cealed adversary of God’s truth and ex- 
pose his evasions. If such a thought 
was in the writer’s mind we readily 
consent to be smoked out. The questions 
asked are not very hard to answer. They 
are in several forms; we will try to an- 
swer them all before we are done. 

Dr. Gordon says that to his mind the 
assertion is a horrendum that “he that 
obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
He says he would not believe it except 
on the word of God. We would. It 
seems to us simple and primary truth. 
The Son’s command is to love God and 
man. He tells us that this is the sub- 
stance of his command. It is an agen- 
dum, “ obeyeth,” something to be done, 
not a credendum, something to be be- 
lieved. It seems to us clear that nobody 
can be finally happy and escape-~the 
wrath of God unless he obeys the Son 


in this way. The statement does not ap- 
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pear to us a horrendum, that one who 
persistently refuses the law of love thus 
shuts himself out from the favor of God. 
Because the statement appears to us 
reasonable and right we differ from Dr. 
Gordon and prefer to believe it. 

But are we to believe horrenda? That 
depends. A thunderbolt is an horren- 
dum; a jail is an horrendum; we believe 
in them. But if a statement appears to 
be an horrendum morally, then we may 
and must refuse to believe it, no matter 
what the authority that backs it. But 
this brings up the larger general ques- 
tion which Dr. Gordon asks. It is: 
Has God made assertions such as these, 
and must we believe them whether hor- 
renda or not? 

Certainly God has made many asser- 
tions. One of them is that fire burns; 
another that food sustains; and these we 
learn early and should fully believe. But 
we must test them, for many false state- 
ments are made of what God says in 
nature. We used to be told, as if it were 
a law of God, that there are four ele- 
ments. That was a misstatement of 


what God said. Just so if we find ina 
collection of books bound together, of 
different ages and authors, words that 
claim to have come from God, it is our 
business to test them. The best evidence 
that they did or did not come from God 


will be their moral character. If they 
contradict our moral nature they cannot 
have come from God, no matter how 
loud the claim. 

Let us make this plain. There are 
sixty-six booklets of different ages and 
by different known and unknown au- 
thors, which we bind together in a single 
volume and call The Book, Bible, Holy 
Scriptures. They are all said to have 
come, in one way or other, from God. 
We must find out in the best way we can 
if that is true; for these sixty-six are 
not the only books for which the claim 
is made. They are said to have been 
“inspired,” whatever that may mean, 
inspired by the Holy Spirit of God. 
How shall we find out whether this be 
true? There are not more than two 
ways that we can find out. One of these 
is by the testimony of the men who 
knew, say, the writers themselves, or 
any.one else who has such definite 
knowledge, if such there may be; or by 
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the nature of the contents, the internal 
evidence. Now of these two kinds of 
evidence the latter is vastly the more 
important and trustworthy. The West- 
minster Confession puts this admirably, 
and we hope it will not be changed or 
added to. It says: 


“The authority of the Holy Scripture . 
dependeth not on the testimony of any 
man or church, but wholly upon God.” 


It proceeds then to explain, and, after 
speaking of “the heavenliness of the 
matter,” it continues: 


“Our full persuasion and assurance of the 
infallible truth and divine authority thereof 
is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, 
bearing witness by and with the word in our 
hearts.” 


That is correctly stated. It is the in- 
ternal evidence that we must finally de- 
pend upon. The testimony of the writ- 
ers that they wrote by inspiration, or of 
any other men or body of men that such 
was the fact, may have its value or may 
not. The writer of the Revelation 
makes the claim; so does the writer of 
the Koran; Matthew, Mark and Luke 
do not; even Paul depends on his au- 
thority as an apostle and teacher, and 
not as special inspiration. That Paul, 
however, believed the Old Testament to 
have been “given by inspiration of 
God ” is clear; and that our Lord taught 
that “the Scriptures cannot be broken,” 
might be accepted even without the au- 
thority of the author of the Fourth Gos- 
pel; but the extent and limitations of 
that inspiration are nowhere stated, 
altho suggested, and our Lord plainly 
declares that parts of the Old Testament 
are not according to the full mind of 
God and need revision. 

The ultimate test of authority of any- 
thing that is claimed as coming from 
God is its truthfulness, intellectual or 
moral ; and of that we must judge. Its 
historical statements must be tested from 
historical evidence; ‘its ethical state- 
ments by our best ethical standards, 
which are within us. If they fail of these 
tests they are not from God; if they 
stand, then they came, directly or indi- 
rectly, from God. But it is not the 
claim of authority, but their truth that 
binds us. Thus Isaac Watts, in putting 
one of the imprecatory Psalms into meter 
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adds this note: “ Cursing one’s enemies 
is not so evangelical a practice; I have, 
therefore, given certain verses of this 
Psalm another turn.” He asserted liis 
right to reject or accept. We must 
judge for ourselves whether statements 
in the Bible are true or are right. We 
cannot do otherwise. We must judge 
that what has “ heavenliness of matter ” 
comes from Heaven; that if the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit, bearing wit- 
ness by and with the word in our hearts 
supports a statement of right and 
duty, it is from the Spirit of all truth, 
from God, who is truth. 

Otherwise not. It makes no difference 
what the claim may be; we would re- 
ject it. When we stand before the great 
white Throne, and hear the judgment 
of God, we shall believe and accept that 
judgment, and believe it is Infinite Good- 
ness that is sitting on the Throne, only 
because our own conscience approves the 
award. 

We revert then to the question, “ Has 
God made these assertions or any others, 
or authorized them to be made?” Yes, 
an abundance of them, in nature, in con- 
science, in the writings of holy men. 
But all these must be tested; some that 
are claimed accepted and some rejected. 
And people will differ in the future, as 
they have in the past, as to what God 
has asserted in and out of the Sacred 
Books; and thinking men will change 
their conclusions as they study the sub- 
ject. Accordingly, they should, like 
other students, hold an open mind, and 
each man should make and freely re- 
vise his own creed. 

But this is to be remembered, that it 
is “he that obeyeth not the Son,” not 
he that has an erroneous belief, who 
“shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him; ” that it is “ he that 
doeth the will” of the Father who is 
approved. It is character, controlled by 
the law of love laid down by Christ as 
the one essential thing that secures, that 
is salvation. A man may believe all that 
angels and devils believe, and if he does 
not love, his place is with those that be- 
lieve and tremble; while a man may be- 
lieve all the falsehoods of false creeds, 
and yet if he loves all the God he knows, 
and the men he knows, he loves good- 
ness, and the divine Spirit dwells in his 
soul. 


The Ellis Island Immigration 
Station 


For some months past charges of mis- 
management, made by irresponsible par- 
ties against the Commissioner and Depu- 
ty Commissioner of Immigration at the 
Port of New York, have been finding 
their way into the newspapers. During 
the past week reports from Washington 
have intimated that some of these 
charges, presumably made by persons 
who are willing to assume responsibility 
for them, have reached the ears of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and that he has deter- 
mined to make a thoroughgoing investi- 
gation, which very probably may be fol- 
lowed by a dismissal of Commissioner 
Fitchie. 

We sincerely hope that President 
Roosevelt’s investigation of this matter 
will be marked by all the thoroughness 
which Mr. Roosevelt is capable of apply- 
ing to a difficult administrative problem 
when his interest is fully aroused. The 
honor of the American people is at stake 
when it is alleged that the hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants who pass year- 
ly through the Port of New York are 
subjected to extortion, cruelty and debas- 
ing importunities. If such wrongs.exist 
they must be remorselessly exposed, and 
those who are guilty must be punished. 

We have been at some pains to look 
into the situation at Ellis Island, and we 
are satisfied that if President Roosevelt 
sincerely desires to inform himself upon 
the whole problem, his investigation will 
take him not only from Washington to 
Ellis Island, but from Ellis Island back 
to Washington. 

We hold no brief for Commissioner 
Fitchie, or for the Deputy Commissioner, 
Mr. McSweeney. We speak solely in the 
interests of public decency and of honest, 
efficient administration. Looking at the 
matter from this public view-point, we 
are sure that if Mr. Roosevelt patiently 
looks into the history of the Ellis Island 
Station since Commissioner Fitchie was 
appointed, he will be satisfied that great 
improvements have been made in the 
methods of landing and passing steerage 
passengers, in the medical inspection, in 
the humane care of individuals detained 
for special inquiry, and in the efficient 
forwarding of immigrant passengers 
and their baggage to interior points, The 
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mere objective difficulties which the 
Commissioner has been obliged to con- 
tend with have been great. Some of 
them are inherent in the magnitude of 
the undertaking ; some of them were pro- 
duced by the fire which destroyed the 
original buildings of the station; and 

10re of them are due to the peculiar re- 
quirements of our immigration laws. All 
difficulties have been unnecessarily in- 
creased by the contract system of feeding 
detained steerage passengers. It is, of 
course, to the interests of the contractor 
to supply as many meals as possible, and 
to make as much margin as possible on 
all supplies. This opens temptations for 
collusion between contractors and em- 
ployees of the department which the most 
vigilant Commissioner would find ex- 
tremely difficult to control. 

To these difficulties must be added the 
natural enmity toward any Commission- 
er who may occupy this post of the whole 
vile crowd of shyster lawyers, boarding 
house runners, contractors who are seek- 
ing to evade the contract labor law, ticket 
scalpers and immigration agents. The 
Commissioner is under the daily neces- 
sity of watching these fellows, and 
thwarting their designs, which in prac- 
tically every instance are nefarious. Of 
course, they revenge themselves by in- 
venting charges against the Commission- 
er, and, unhappily, they are easily able 
to give to their complaints a serious 
quality by enlisting the co-operation of 
political bosses, whose henchmen have 
failed to secure places as inspectors or 
other officials on the staff. 

It is for these reasons that we hope 
to see Mr. Roosevelt push his inquiries 
beyond Ellis Island into the office of the 
Commissioner-General of Immigration 
at Washington. We do not hesitate to 
express our belief that if Mr. Roosevelt 
should put a trusted secretary at work 
upon the official correspondence which 
has passed between the Commissioner of 
Immigration at the port of New York 
and the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration at Washington he will discover 
records which will give him a renewed 
and deepened conviction of the iniquity 
whichivthose politicians can be guilty of 
whose chief ambition in life is to take the 
starch out of the Civil Service laws. We 
have no means of knowing whether such 
an investigation would or would not 
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show that Mr. Fitchie is the best man 
for the responsible post of Commissioner 
at Ellis Island, but we are reasonably 
sure that Mr. Roosevelt can easily satis- 
fy himself that Mr. Fitchie’s position has 
been rendered almost intolerable by the 
relations subsisting between the Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration at 
Washington and persons whose zeal for 
an efficient, straightforward, high minded 
administration of the law is not beyond 
suspicion. 

We have no charges of misconduct to 
make against Commissioner-General 
Powderly. We believe that his appoint- 
ment by Mr. McKinley was a grave mis- 
take, and that it would be difficult to 
find a man whose previous career, whose 
political and economic ideas, and whose 
relations to great public interests had 
rendered him more conspicuously unfit 
to be a Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration than was the Master Workman 
of the Knights of Labor. It is possible 
that Mr. Roosevelt may be able to satisfy 
himself that Mr. Powderly has striven 
earnestly to be a good administrative 
officer according to his light. We mere- 
ly express the hope that the President 
will not discontinue his inquiries until 
he has fully investigated the quality of 
Mr. Powderly’s light. 


ot 
The Reorganized British 
Liberals 


It is the fate of strong parties to de- 
stroy themselves; they die by suicide. 
But it is equally within their power to 


enjoy a resurrection. Thus there is, in 
this imperfect world of politics, a sure 
and fairly frequent transfer of power 
from one party to the other. Each in 
turn culminates, sinks and falls, but to 
rise again. Thus the British Liberal 
party, under Gladstone and Rosebery, 
had its period of popularity and success, 
and then blundered and collapsed; and 
now the Conservative party, that has 
mightily ruled two Parliaments, appears 
to be perishing of its own blunders, and 
to be ready to make place for its rival.» 
The rule of Great Britain belongs 
properly to a Liberal party. Such a rule 
would seem to be assured by the broad 
British electorate and the persistent de- 
termination of the people to better their 
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own constitution, a state of affairs that 
makes for reform, which is the platform 
of a Liberal party. But foreign politics 
is a disturbing element that plays havoc 
with any party, and the South African 
war is far enough away to be foreign to 
the voters in Great Britain. 

On this policy the Liberals were hope- 
lessly divided. The radicals among 
them, John Morley and other leaders, 
were utterly opposed to prosecuting the 
war. They were quite ready to yield in- 
dependence to the Boers of the two so- 
called republics. On the other hand, 
Lord Rosebery and his faction were as 
strong Imperialists as was Lord Salis- 
bury or Mr.. Chamberlain. The two 
wings could not plow together, and they 
were hopelessly defeated at the last elec- 
tion. There seemed no possibility of 
their recovering power until the war and 
its issues had passed out of mind, as 
with us the Democratic party was in 
eclipse till long after the overthrow of 
the Southern Confederacy. But the 
parallel does not hold. The Tory party 
in its satisfaction with old military pre- 


scriptions of rank and social privilege, - 


and at the same time in its arrogant 
refusal of generous terms to the fight- 
ing Boers, has created general discon- 
tent, which is increased by the fearful 
death rates in the camps where the Boer 
women and children have been concen- 
trated. Meanwhile the Liberal party 
sees that the national feeling was right 
that the secession of all South Africa 
under Boer rule could not be allowed 
and that it would have made, not for 
liberty, but for oppression, as it had done 
in the Transvaal. It sees, further, that 
the war has reached such a stage that 
the success of the Boers is quite impos- 
sible, so that it is no longer practicable 
to defend their claim to rule. The war 
must now proceed to its sure end, and 
the natural Liberal program is to make 
the terms of peace as liberal and gen- 
erous and so reach the end of the war as 
speedily as possible. The Conservative 
demand is Unconditional Surrender; the 
Liberals offer pardon, federated self- 
government under the British Empire, 
and restoration of the farms. 

At this moment emerges Lord Rose- 
bery. He has been plowing a lone fur- 
row. He has been meditating in his 
cabbage garden. Now he offers himself 
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as leader of the Liberal party. His im- 
perialism is unimpeachable. The war he 
would fight to the end, but he would 
make the end easy. The old issues of 
sixteen years ago he would forget. The 
Liberal platform must be built in 1902 
and not out of old, rotten lumber. So 
he throws overboard the Irish alliance, 
for the Irish have bitterly attacked the 
South African war, not out of love for 
the Boers, but out of hatred to England. 
He drops his own former demand for 
the disestablishment of the English and 
Scotch Churches, because, he says, we 
must, in the words of “a better author- 
ity,’ Theodore Roosevelt, “keep going 
by steps, not bounds; we must keep our 
eyes on the stars, but remember that our 
feet are on the ground.” The one thing 
to be done now is to end the war honor- 
ably and with good will; and ther fol- 
lows the platform of home legislation, 
which he does not indicate further than 
by reference to the utter failure of the 
Tory measures for education, the break- 
down of parliamentary procedure, and 
especially the mismanagement of the 
military and naval service by the depart- 
ments at home. 

A year ago Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment, approaching the end of its seven 
years’ lease of power, declaring that the 
war was practically concluded, appealed 
to the people and was re-elected. But 
the war has gone on, at an expense of 
$25,000,000 a month. With the real end 
of the war there should be another ap- 
peal to the people, and Lord Rosebery 
offers himself as leader of the Opposi- 
tion, which promises to clear out the 
barnacles, foster education, and to sup- 
ply the conditions which bring prosper- 
ity at home and respect abroad, 


& 


Dissipation by Machinery 


Tuat M. Santos-Dumont should go 
to Paris to spend his money and that he 
should endeavor to make a sensation by 


some new form of dissipation was 
natural enough. It is what is to be ex- 
pected of any young Brazilian. But he 
showed originality by racing an air-ship 
around the Eiffel Tower instead of racing 
horses in the Bois de Boulogne. This 
is a new form of dissipation which, on 
account of its comparative innocuousness 
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and possible benefits, we commend to the 
attention of gilded youth everywhere. 
Balloon racing over the sea and land is 
likely. to become fashionable among 
young men who have the spirit of ad- 
venture and the money to back it. The 
art of aero-automobilism—we might just 
as well begin to get used to such words, 
for they are likely to happen at any time 
—cannot be developed unless somebody 
puts a good deal more energy and money 
into it than is going to pay, and as for 
danger—well, science must have its mar- 
tyrs, and the community can spare the 
idle sons of rich men as well as any 
other class. 

The same spirit of the age is shown 
in automobile racing, which is rapidly 
becoming the fad of two continents. 
The young Frenchmen who left Paris 
in their automobiles while the crowd 
shouted “On to Berlin!” made much 
better time than their fathers who started 
for the same destination in 1870, en- 
couraged by the same shouts, a further 
evidence that peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than war. This form 


of dissipation is certainly better than 


promenading the boulevards and dining 
stuffed actresses. Let those who have 
money to burn use it to run an auto- 
engine. It is better to be a chauffeur 
than an absintheur. Both amusements 
may be about equally spiced with dan- 
ger, but as a form of fast living the 
former is surely preferable. By and by 
they will get tired of the sport and turn 
to something new; but by that time the 
automobile will have also sown its wild 
oats and have become a practical ma- 
chine. It will then be taken from the 
race track and hitched to a dray. That 
is the way it was with the bicycle. 
Probably the clerk or mechanic who 
wheels from his suburban home to the 
office or the shop never thinks with 
gratitude of the young men who in the 
early eighties risked their necks riding 
a machine that looked like a mechanical 
giraffe. Yet if it had not been for the 
sport the bicycle would not now be in 
use. So the fads of one generation be- 
come the necessities of the next, and the 
cast-off playthings of the rich become 
the tools.of the masses. 

Something of the same plea can be 
made for yacht racing. A million dol- 
lars—or was it two millions?—is cer- 
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tainly a good deal of money to spend on 
a yacht race. Still, there is presumably 
some gain to marine architecture from 
such costly experiments; and if each of 
us paid at the usual rate-for the enjoy- 
ment we had in reading about the race 
and in seeing Sir Thomas Lipton take 
his beating like a gentleman, it would 
about pay for the boats. Anyway, Sir 
Thomas might have lost the same 
amount at bridge and the rest of us not 
get any fun out of it at all. Not many 
years ago we were all contributing more 
or less voluntarily to certain Societies 
for the Encouragement of Agriculture 
and Horse-Breeding, the plant of which 
consisted of a mile ring-track with a 
large building close by, where the crowd 
could go when it rained and while away 
the time looking at polychromatic quilts 
and red apples, four on a plate. If there 
was anything at all in the plea for horse- 
racing that it improved the breed of 
horses, surely we can expect some im- 
proved forms of horseless vehicles and 
air-ships to result from the present rage 
for machine-racing. We have paid too 
little attention to folly as the mother of 
invention. If we want to encourage 
submarine navigation, the way to do it 
is evidently not to offer rewards for 
scientific treatises on the subject, but put 
up a cup for the man who makes the 
best time across the Atlantic under 
water. 

The fields of invention and discovery 
offer an unlimited opportunity for the 
scions of aristocracy and _ plutocracy. 
The Prince of Monaco spends his share 
of the revenues of the gambling house 
at Monte Carlo in deep-sea explorations 
and in developing the infant science of 
oceanography. However much we de- 
plore the way in which he gets his money 
we cannot but rejoice that he is spend- 
ing it in so innocent a manner. Many 
pious people have wished that the wealth 
of Monte Carlo was at the bottom of the 
sea, and that is just where it is being 
put as rapidly as possible. The example 
of the Duke of the Abruzzi in sowing his 
wild oats in 86° 33’ N. lat., instead of 
in Vienna or Paris, is well worth the 
attention of royal families. How much 
better it would have been for Edward 
VII if he had spent his lengthy adoles- 
cence in the Arctic regions instead of at 
house parties. in Merrie England! 
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There is so little for princes to do nowa- 
days that it would be well to keep them 
in cold storage, safe from Anarchists 
and actresses, until they are needed. 


2 
Effect of 


a Great Tunnel 
Project 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has undertaken to spend $40,000,000 in 
entering New York and in piercing the 
barriers that lie between its New Jersey 
terminus and Montauk Point. Let us 
consider for a moment the magnitude 
and probable effect of this great project, 
without indulging in wild prophecy, but 
keeping our feet on that solid earth in 
which the company’s tunnels will burrow. 
Passing under the bed of the Hudson 
River on bridges inclosed in steel tubes, 
the trains are to make their way in tun- 
nels of rock to a great central subterra- 
nean station, fifteen hundred feet long by 
five hundred feet wide, where twenty-five 
tracks will lie under a fine and lofty 
structure covering four city blocks. To 
this station will come the trains of the 
Long Island Railroad through tunnels 
passing under the East River and pierc- 
ing the rock foundation of the island. 
As this road is owned by the Pennsylva- 
nia, the tunnels will open a continuous 
route from the West through the great 
city to all parts of Long Island, at the 
further extremity of which the steam- 
ships of lines controlled by the railroad 
company may take cargoes and passen- 
gers for Europe. This is the project 
which may be completed in three years. 

The purely local effect should be con- 
sidered with reference to other similar 
improvements which must closely follow 
this one; for there can be no monopoly 
in tunnels, and other railroads now end- 
ing on the Jersey shore will also burrow 
under the river bed. The workers of 
New York can then be carried swiftly to 
the cities and suburban districts west of 
the Hudson, or to the villages and now 
unoccupied lands of Long Island. The 


congestion of the narrow island of Man- - 


hattan will be relieved, and New York 
will be extended over Long Island to the 
ocean shore. From Brooklyn and Coney 
Island the area covered by close settle- 
ment will extend rapidly eastward. The 
natural barriers having been overcome, 
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and swift transportation having been as- 
sured, who will picture the condition of 
Long Island at the middle of the cen- 
tury? 

The great city of the New World has 
lagged behind in the matter of tunnels. 
Altho its urban lines of transportation 
are so inadequate, the new subway soon 
to be completed is the first attempt to 
utilize the unoccupied space beneath the 
surface. There is plenty of room there, 
and the Pennsylvania road’s tunnels and 
station will show the people how to use 
it. Even at the station the tracks in 
those tunnels will be thirty-six feet below 
the surface. Far beneath the foundations 
of the lofty buildings there is a broad 
domain waiting for the burrower and 
tunnel maker. Darkness has been van- 
quished by the electric light, and the elec- 
tric motor has simplified the problem of 
ventilation. As for the capital needed, 
where shall it be found if not in New 
York? 

When the first of the railroad tunnels 
under the rivers is in use we shall hear 
of similar projects elsewhere. Already 
there has been incorporated a company 
to tunnel under the bay from. Oakland 
to San Francisco. 

The effect upon transportation to and 
from New York may be at first a dis- 
turbance of that railway harmony which 
has been sought by means of a “ com- 
munity of interest.” It is true that the 
Pennsylvania gave the New York Cen- 
tral an opportunity to own half of the 
Long Island road and that the offer was 
declined. It is also true that the two great 
companies are at peace and are interested 
jointly in several railroad properties. 
But harmony based upon community 
of interest suddenly ceased to exist 
when a share in the Burlington was de- 
nied to the Union Pacific, and it may be 
that the competition of the Pennsylvania 
with the Central for Western traffic to 
and from a terminal in the heart of the 
great city will excite a contest. The 
progress of the consolidation of the rail- 
ways of the United States will be marked 
by more than one sharp disagreement 
like that which caused the Northern Pa- 
cific corner. Why should not the Cen- 
tral bring its trains into the new Penn- 
sylvania station, and thus promote the 
convenience of its patrons, while giving 
proof of real and enduring harmony? 
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The subjection of electric force has 
made such great improvements as this 
one in New York possible and accept- 
able to the public. Tunnels are made 
more quickly and at less cost than they 
were some years ago, but traveling in 
them has been made agreeable only by 
the electric motor and the electric light. 
The passenger in the Hudson and East 
River tunnels will not be annoyed by 
smoke and all the nuisances that accom- 
pany the use of steam locomotives in 
such buried tubes. For comfort in such 
places we had to wait for the electric 
age. It will be observed that the trains 
are to be drawn, not only under the 
rivers, but also through Manhattan 
island, by electric engines. 

Possibly this use of electric motors by 
a great and progressive company will be 
a long step toward the use of electric 
force on the main lines in place of steam. 
Who does not expect that this substitu- 
tion will eventually be made? Up to 


this time, however, it has taken place on 
only two or three short sections of main 
line, and for the purpose of meeting trol- 
ley competition under exceptional condi- 


tions. But it will surely be seen every- 
where by and by, and the moving of all 
these trains from New Jersey through 
New York to Long Island by electric 
motors will tend to stimulate invention 
and hasten the wider use of them. 

This project, because of competition 
which it has already excited, also sug- 
gests the growing power of the trolley 
lines to compel a laying aside of steam. 
A strong combination of trolley roads 
in Northern New Jersey, which is said 
to have planned a'through line to Phila- 
delphia, has obtained possession of the 
abandoned and half-made Hudson tunnel 
that was begun many years ago. This 
tunnel it intends to complete and to use. 
At the same time we hear of charters 
for parts of a through trolley line from 
Philadelphia to Staten Island. 

Perhaps the decisive battle between 
steam and electricity on railways is to 
be fought on the inviting field from 
Philadelphia to New York. The prog- 
ress of interurban electric transit will 
compel it to be fought somewhere. Elec- 
tric moving force for cars has been in 
use only fifteen years. Up to the pres- 
ent time the energy of those who use 
it has been spent chiefly in perfecting 
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urban trolley systems and their suburban 
appendages. There have been excep- 
tions, as in Northern Ohio and Michigan, 
for example, where there is now a con- 
tinuous trolley road from Detroit almost 
to the Pennsylvania boundary, by way 
of Toledo and Cleveland. But now there 
are signs of a general movement for the 
connection of cities by electric roads 
that shall form through lines in competi- 
tion with steam roads; and we begin to 
hear of projects for moving freight in 
electric cars. When to full development 
of the interurban trolleys shall have been 
added a cheapening of the automobile 
by the use of a storage battery so light 
and trustworthy as the one just invented 
by Edison is said to be, the steam roads 
will begin to find places for some of their 
locomotives in the scrap heap. 

All this about trolleys is not very 
closely related to the tunnel project in 
New York, but some of it is suggested 
by the purpose of the Pennsylvania com- 
pany to use electric motors exclusively 
upon what will really be an important 
part of its through line. If the report 
be true that the London & Northwestern 
Company in England is seriously con- 
sidering the substitution of electric force 
for steam on its entire system, the Penn- 
sylvania Company may find it expedient, 
three years hence, not to uncouple the 


‘ electric engines when its cars from New 


York emerge from the tunnel on the 
Jersey side of the Hudson. 


a 


How far we are behind 
Europe in our postal 
service may be seen by 
contrast with the British _ service. 
The telegraph came to be so im- 
portant a medium of intercommuni- 
cation that in 1868-9 the British 
Government bought out the private com- 
penies, and made it a part of the Post 
Office. A message from London to 
Glasgow cost at first 16 cents a word; 
now one can telegraph anywhere in the 
United Kingdom for a cent a word. The 
average price of a message is now 14 
cents, whereas in 1859 it was 54 cents. 
The revenue was then $3,061,505; it is 
now $17,296,765, a pretty good income 
on an original cost of $25,000,000, and 
all built out of profits. The number of 
messages then was six millions ; last year 


Postal Telegraphs 
and Telephones 
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it was ninety millions. Great Britain is 
lamenting that by gross mismanagement 
the telephone did not come into the pos- 
tal system, after Sir W. Preece, twenty- 
four years ago, brought the first machine 
from this country to England. It is 
there, as here, a monopoly in the hands 
of a private company. A cheap, efficient 
and trustworthy telephone service is na- 
tional, and, like letters, parcels and tele- 
graphs, should be solely in the hands of 
the Government. We take these facts 
from a lecture by Sir W. Preece, for 
seven years Engineer-in-Chief and Elec- 
trician of the British Post Office, and one 
of the first electrical authorities of Great 
Britain, who concludes his address by 
declaring that politics is still the least 
advanced of all our sciences, “‘ the most 
popular, the most noisy and the least 
efficient of all.” 
ot 

,, seme people are always 
ee fvataened by the devant 
of too much education. 
There are the conservatives, the support- 
ers of prescriptive rights, the ones who 
are on top and wish to keep the danger- 
ous common people underneath. Educa- 
tion is dangerous to privilege. Dr. 
Kekulé, Rector of the Berlin University, 
utters a note of warning on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Carnegie’s gift of $10,000,- 
ooo for a university in Washington. He 
probably did not understand that its pur- 
pose was for research for developing 
the power of the educated, not for the 
uneducated. But it gave him a chance 
to grieve over the multitude of German 
youth educated in the universities who 
are unfit to engage in useful occupa- 
tions. He forgets how many unedu- 
cated people are unfit. Many college 
graduates are failures; but that is to be 
expected, and a much larger proportion 
of ignorant people are tramps and crim- 
inals, or otherwise submerged. We ob- 
serve that it is the educated people that 
talk about the curse of education. Our 
mechanics are the best educated in the 
world, and the most efficient, and the 
best citizens. When people who have 
education and power talk about the curse 
of education or try to limit it, as in Eng- 
land and in our Southern States, we may 
be sure that it is because they have the 
power and they want to keep it in few 
and, therefore, “ safe” hands, 


Warning 


We regret to know 
that the Broadway 
Tabernacle has 
been sold, and that the church will move 
to a less valuable site. It held a location 
equal to the best in the city, at Herald 
Square, close by where the new Pennsyl- 
vania station is to be. The site was as 
fine as that held by Trinity Church at 
the head of Wall Street, or by Grace 
Church at the bend of Broadway. We 


Sale of the 
Broadway Tabernacle 


cannot very easily conceive that Trinity’ 


Church or Grace Church should sell its 
site for some millions of dollars for the 
building of a big hotel. To be sure, they 
have not a debt, but the debt of the 
Broadway Tabernacle is not at all be- 
yond the power of its rich people to pay. 
We fear that the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church has lost a grand privilege in pro- 
claiming the supremacy of religion over 
business and wealth and the world. 
Doubtless the church, under its efficient 
and honored pastor, Dr. Jefferson, will 
find some other good place, tho not the 
best, which it had before—and will 
save a good part of the $1,275,000 they 
are said to receive for a fund to support 
the church and will do a good work; 
but we cannot but regret that this noble 
and historic church could not have had 
the courage to maintain its hold on the 
best location in the city. 
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ee There is no stopping _ the 
Milk spread of mild municipal so- 
cialism in England. Now 

Battersea follows the example of Liver- 
pool, St. Helens and York by undertak- 
ing the business of supplying sterilized 
milk to parents for the purpose of arrest- 
ing the unnecessarily high infantile mor- 
tality. It is expected that the undertak- 
ing will result in a slight financial loss 
at first, but the rate-payers will be more 
than compensated by the knowledge that 
the expenditure has resulted in lowering 
the infant mortality. At St. Helens, 
where the experiment has already proved 
a success, a loss of $400 was sustained 
the first year ; but, on the other hand, the 
mortality of babies fed on corporation 
milk was 105 per 1,000, as against 187 
per 1,000 among the children who were 
not so fed. Ina certain sense this move- 
ment is not in the line of municipal so- 
cialism, but is essentially a sanitary meas- 
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ure and therefore natually falls into that 
class of undertakings which may legiti- 
mately be run at a public loss. The 
problem of a good milk supply in this 
country also is getting to be a serious 
one. In our largest cities it is often 
dangerous to keep a baby in town during 
the hot weather, not so much on account 
of the heat as on account of the impossi- 
bility of getting milk that can be kept 
fresh. Any guaranty to the consumer 
that milk will be fresh and pure is cer- 
tainly a reform for which to work, 
whether it be classed under the head of 
good sanitation or municipal socialism. 


a 


When a man gives his name to an in- 
stitution it acts for a generation as a no- 
tice to other people to keep their hands 
off and give nothing. Johns Hopkins 
University has suffered in this way up 
to the present time, and the University 
of Chicago would have suffered quite as 
much if Mr. Rockefeller’s name had been 
saddled on it. Now, Johns Hopkins has 
lived long enough and done good work 
enough to deserve favor for its own sake, 
while the memory of its founder is pass- 
ing into a nominis umbra. We are very 
glad to see that a new career of success 
is foreshadowed in the probable success 
of the effort to give the university a fit 
location and an enlarged endowment. 
Three gentlemen some months ago of- 
fered a fine site of 153 acres on condition 
that $1,000,000 be raised for endowment. 
Of this sum $750,000 has been sub- 
scribed, and the rest is likely to be raised. 
The university is, and will be, the chief 
glory of Baltimore. 

& 


A paragraph has been going about a 
somewhat hostile press to the effect that 
the State Department at Washington is 
burdened with claims of some $300,000 
‘pouring in from missionaries in Turkey, 
whereas the amount paid is less than 
one-third of that sum. One missionary 
is said to have brought in a claim of 
$500 worth of jewelry and another of 
$75 worth of shoes. The only American 
missionaries in Turkey in the region of 
the massacres were those of the Ameri- 
can Board. The claims presented 
amounted to less than $120,000 in all. 
They were revised at the request of Mr. 
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Straus and the total amount reduced to 
about $95,000. The jewelry item is 
doubtless a fake. The $75 worth of 
shoes is a real item, we believe, the shoes 
being not for the lady herself, but for 
the girls in the school of which she was 
in charge. The claims were certainly 
reasonable and within proper bounds. 


& 


In the Italian Senate Baron Fava, 
formerly Italian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, and Signor Prinetti, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, have discussed the utter 
impotence of the United States to secure 
the punishment of those who have 
lynched Italian subjects. Twice Presi- 
dent McKinley urged Congress to pass 
laws which shall provide for the trial 
in Federal courts of those who are guilty 
of crimes against foreign subjects. Such 
laws would be quite constitutional, but 
they have not been passed. The condi- 
tion is a shame to us. Congress has to 
vote money by way of indemnity—we 
might almost say blood-money. The 
Italian Government has protested, but 
Congress does nothing. It would be a 
proper provocation for war, in case of a 
weaker nation. 


Again the Harvard seniors have hon- 
ored a negro by making the son of ex- 


Senator Bruce their class orator. He 
has the reputation of being the best 
speaker in the class, or one of the best, 
and the students were not unwilling to 
honor him. We have called him a negro; 
and so he would pass in the South. And 
yet it would be more correct to call him 
a Caucasian, an Anglo-Saxon, for his 


‘blood is mostly white. 


Js 


Again the Christian churches in their 
foreign mission fields are setting an ex- 
ample to the churches at home. The 
five Presbyterian denominations in’ 
China, English and American, and a 
cable despatch says the Congregation- 
alists also, are consolidating their forces 
to carry on all their educational work in 
common. That is the way that the 
Northern and Southern Methodists are 
beginning to get together in Oklahoma, 
with one college for both. 





FINANCIAL 


Amalgamated Copper 


MucH misery has been caused by the 
great decline in the market price of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company’s shares. 
These were selling at about $90 at the 
end of last year ; the price rose to $130 in 
June, and has recently been falling, un- 
til sales at $6014 were made on Tuesday 
of last week. There has since been a 
slight advance. Other copper mine 
stocks have been seriously affected, and 
a great many people—investors as well 
as speculative’ buyers—have suffered 
loss. Two suicides in this country and 
one in London are ascribed to this de- 
cline of market values. In Boston a 
motorman took his life because all his 
savings had been swept away by the 
fall of prices. 

The purpose of those who formed the 
Amalgamated—a comparatively new 


corporation—is believed to have been to 
obtain control of the copper output of 


the United States. They did obtain con- 
trol of only a part, several great produc- 
ing companies retaining their independ- 
ence. Altho the Amalgamated Com- 
pany’s holdings were not sufficient to 
control the mining industry, the com- 
pany undertook to fix and maintain the 
price of copper, making it 17 cents a 
pound, which is an abnormal rate and an 
artificial value. This is about the price 
that the memorable Secretan Syndicate 
sought to maintain, and the ruin of that 
Syndicate, due to its high price, should 
have restrained the Amalgamated from 
following so bad an example. A natural 
and reasonable price is in the neighbor- 
hood of 12 cents. 

Production in this country remained 
almost stationary; production in Europe 
under this stimulus was increased by 12 
per cent. The demand for consumption 
in Europe fell away, and our exports of 
copper declined from 148,000 tons in 
eleven months of 1900 to only 84,000 in 
eleven months of 1901. In the mean- 
time the independent mining companies 
in this country, over which the Amal- 
gamated and the United Metals Selling 
Company were kindly holding the um- 
brella, were cutting under the price. 
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The inevitable effect of all this was a 
decrease of earnings for the Amalga- 
mated and an abandonment of the fixed 
price. But the Amalgamated held on 
until the price of the metal had fallen 
nearly 30 per cent. in London. Then it 
yielded, and within a few days past its 
price has been reduced by successive 
drops to 13 cents. The directors of the 
Amalgamated are H. H. Rogers (vice- 
president), William G. Rockefeller (sec- 
retary and treasurer), James Stillman, 
Robert Bacon, F. P. Olcott, A. R. Flower 
and A. C. Burrage. They represent 
some of the greatest financial interests 
in the United States. The price of 
Standard Oil shares has declined, and 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller has taken pains 
to let it be known that he has had nothing 
to do with the Amalgamated. 

It is difficult to understand how these 
eminent financiers in the board of the 
Amalgamated could have been induced 
to pursue the policy that has caused so 
much disturbance and loss, and that now 
promises to bring on a war of prices in 
the copper mining industry. Dealings in 
Amalgamated on the Stock Exchange 
have been enormous, and the trading 
which has been so unsatisfactory to 
many buyers throughout the country 
was carried on under the shelter of the 
Exchange’s “unlisted” department. 
Much has been said recently to prove 
that publicity with respect to the affairs 
of such corporations is greatly to be 
desired for the protection of the public 
and in the interests of justice. If the 
Exchange thinks publicity would be a 
good thing, it should begin by insisting 
upon it with respect to all such corpora- 
tions before it grants its facilities to 
them and extends the protection of its 
great name over the trading in their 
shares, whether these be “ unlisted” or 
listed. ‘ 


Financial Items 


THE crops of 1901 in Manitoba were 
very large, official returns showing 
50,500,000 bushels of wheat, 27,796,000 
bushels of oats, 6,536,000 bushels of bar- 
ley, and 4,800,000 bushels of potatoes. 





FINANCIAL. 


....A telegraph line now connects the 
Klondike with the world at large. it 
has been constructed by the Canadian 
Government, extends from Vancouver 
to Dawson (2,200 miles), and lies wholly 
in Canadian territory. 


....All of the trolley railways along 
the shore of Lake Erie from Cleveland 
to Detroit, by way of Toledo; are now 
operated by the Lake Shore Electric 
Company. There is now a continuous 
line from Detroit to Cleveland. 


....A seat in the New York Stock 
Exchange was sold at the beginning of 
last week for $73,000. This broke the 
record, and it was broken again at the 
end of the week by the sale of a seat 
for $75,000. 


The old established dry goods house 
of Sweetser, Pembroke & Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$1,500,000, the stock of which has just 
been successfully marketed with the 
Merchants’ Trust Company as syndicate 
manager. 


....For November the exports were 
$136,511,763, and the imports $72,497,- 
249. The excess of exports was $64,- 
014,514; and for eleven months it has 
been $528,068,764, against $571,003,735 
for the corresponding months of last 
year. The reduction is due chiefly to an 
increase of imports. 


....Charles T. Yerkes has obtained 
possession of another railroad in Lon- 
don by acquiring from the Great North- 
ern Company its franchise for an under- 
ground road from Holborn to Finsbury 
Park. A link of one mile will connect 
this line with thé others owned by him 
and give him control of 46 miles of road. 


....9ince October Ist, 1899, the Brit- 
ish Government has paid nearly $15,- 
000,000 for horses and mules shipped 
from New Orleans to South Africa. 
The entire cost of landing these animals 
in South Africa has been $32,826,000, 
more than three-fourths of which has 
been expended in this country. 


....Lhe steel rail pool has been ex- 
tended for another year. An advance of 
the price from $28 to $30 per ton is said 
to have been opposed by the United 
States Steel Corporation, which supplies 
70 per cent. of the pool’s output, and. in 
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whose factories at Braddock rails are 
made at a cost of about $14. 


....An association of American and 
Canadian capitalists has undertaken, by 
agreement with the Province of Quebec, 
to spend $2,000,000 in the manufacture 
of wood pulp on the Labrador coast, 
using a waterfall there for the genera- 
tion of electric power, which will be 
transmitted by wire ten miles to the 
mills. 


....The meeting of Northwestern 
Governors to discuss plans to prevent a 
virtual consolidation of the Great Nor- 
thern and Northern Pacific railways 
through the agency of the Northern Se- 
curities Company will be held in Helena 
on December 30th. Gov. Van Sant, of 
Minnesota, intends to bring an action 
against the Northern Securities Com- 
pany in the United States Supreme 
Court. 


....Llhe pension expenditures last 
year were about $1.80 per capita for the 
entire population, and the average an- 
nual pension was about $138. Ohio 
($15,171,113) stands at the top of the 
list of States in the sum received, with 
Pennsylvania ($13,235,012) second, New 
York ($12,020,943) third, Indiana 
($10,338,584) fourth, Illinois ($10,272,- 
303) fifth, and Missouri ($7,245,470) 
sixth. 


....Dividends: 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
(quarterly), $1.25 per share, payable Feb. 1st. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (pre- 
ferred), 134 per cent., pavable Jan. 2d. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., $1.50 
per ~— and extra 75 cents per share, payable 
an. Isth. 
, Hall Signal Co. (quarterly), 1 per cent., pay- 
able Dec. 24th. 

Metropolitan Street Railway, 134 per cent., 
payable Jan. 15th. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
4 oe 


East River........-.. 
Importers & Traders’. 10 
Mercantile. § 


Central . 
Hanover 


Merchants’ Exchange. 3 


STATE BANKS. 
Oriental ¢: << ciedss sive 


SAVINGS BANKS. 
Citizens’. ...... ..... 8% Emigrant Industrial., 34% 
North River....... ... 84 Union Dime, 





INSURANCE 


A Traveling Cheat 


Tue Attorney-General of Oklahoma 
desires very much to lay hold of one J. 
E. Johnson, who is roving about the ter- 
ritory doing an insurance business on a 
simple plan of his own whereby his en- 
tire receipts for premiums, less unavoid- 
able expenses, become his net commis- 
sions. He is selling policies purporting 
to be issued by the Phenix Insurance 
Company of New York. ‘There is a 
Phenix of Hartford, and there is a Phe- 
nix of Brooklyn, so that the name is well 
known, probably even in distant regions, 
and there is no reason why there might 
not be a Phenix of New York, but as yet 
no such company exists. Mr. Johnson 
is therefore the whole company, makes 
his own policies, and has no losses to pay, 
except the loss of his personal liberty in 
case he is caught. Anybody who knows 
where he is will please notify the county 
attorney of Kay County, Oklahoma. 

This notice and request reminds us 
how rapidly the country is growing, for 
the name of Oklahoma is hardly a dozen 
years old, and also how easy a field is 
bogus insurance. Without further re- 
port of details, we assume that this man 
Johnson traveled to cheat and cheated 
to travel. Necessarily, he sold policies 
on very favorable terms, refusing no of- 
fer, and this would compel him to be a 
rover, because as soon as the local agent 
who found himself undersold discovered 
the fraud he would invoke the law in his 
own defense. There are people every- 
where who will buy of any sleek stranger 
that turns up and offers to undersell the 
known and responsible dealer who stays 
within reach if anything goes wrong. If 
the article were potatoes or cordwood, 
or even eggs, the folly would not be so 
great; but to buy insurance of slippery 
venders at cut prices, an article of future 
delivery, whose entire value grows out 
of an adequate and uncut price! Then 
not the price only is cut, but the buyer, 
and the buyer cuts himself, so exceed- 
ingly sharp is he. 

a 


THE site of the old Nassau Street 
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Dutch Church, which was the post offic: 
only a quarter century ago, is receding 
further and further from the appearance 
it wore before the era of huge and tall 
buildings began. The Mutual Life, as 
many people have forgotten, and many 
more never knew, occupies the old site 
with a building worthy of a wider street, 
but is already spread far beyond the 
boundaries of the old church and is still 
spreading. The Liberty street portion, 
itself an addition, now extends througl 
to William street, and the facts and fig- 
ures concerning this further extension, 
now nearly finished, would be surprising 
if facts of this kind had not become 
somewhat familiar. Yet a cellar floor 
55 feet below the sidewalk and 35 feet 
below the level of standing water, with 
foundations resting on bedrock 100 feet 
below the ground surface, .is unusual 
enough to deserve mention, for the work 
below the street level is never seen or 
noticed after completion, and we are so 
accustomed to looking up to cornices 
high in air that the construction prob- 
lems which have to be dealt with at the 
bottom are overlooked. Now the Mutual 
is working on an extension on Cedar 
street, and the latest transaction is the 
sale of the Stokes building and _ the 
Queen building on that street. The 
Queen building, a modern one a dozen 
or more stories, occupies the northwest 
corner of Cedar and William, and the 
Stokes property occupies the niche be- 
tween the Queen and the Cedar street 
extension of the Mutual. It is not of- 
ficially so announced, but is reported on 
very credible authority that the Mutual 
is the real purchaser of these two prop- 
erties. Possession of them will give the 
company control of the entire block 
bounded by Nassau, Cedar, William and 
Liberty, and the natural inference is that 
the intention is to cover the block com- 
pletely, harmonizing externally with the 
original home office such portions as it 
may be inexpedient to remove. This 
plan, when carried out, will be colossal, 
even for New York, and will make the 
Mutual the possessor of a structure the 
largest in the country, so far as we now 
recall. — 
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Salt Rheum 

You may call it eczema, tetter or milk crust. 

But no matter what you call it, this skin disease, 
which comes in patches that burn, itch, discharge 
a watery matter, dry and scale, owes its existence 
to the presence of humors in the system. 

It will continue to exist, annoy, and perhaps 
agonize as long as these humors remain. 

It is always radically and permanently cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which expels all humors, and is positively un- 
equaled for all cutaneous eruptions. 





A constant Cough wears an body’s strength away. A 
sure remedy is found in Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant.—Adv. . 


A Sure OCOure for OCatarrh., 
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25 Cents a Bottle by all Drugzists. 
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Holiday and Winter 
Styles are ready 


Exclusive Shapes for Gentlemen 


E. WILLARD JONES 


Late Bird (@Co., 49 Nassau St. 


QS.S. Co. 


For the Winter 


Tr BERMUDA 


bi. in forty-eight hours from New York, a Sate the - 
ant steamers of the Quebec 8S. 8. Co. No frost, no malaria. 
eadquarters for British North Atlantic Navy and Army. 
Cable, communication. uable climate; about 70 vg = 
December. For fines pamphlet in colors apply 
OUTERBRIDGE  dgonta, 39 Broadway, New York, 
or A. Ahern, Sect, @icbee Canada, or THOS. COOK & 
SON, 261 Broadway, N. 











Tru nks, Bags, Suit ape 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. | 





VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds 
a York and Bostos 
and Other Investment Securities. “Stock Exchanges. 
pe received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
ets 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Bal re Stock Bacwenges bought and sold on commission 
eer “Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


NASSAU & PINE STS., N. Y. 


ere of the 


13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


SOZODONT 


A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE FOR THE 


TEETH «> BREATH 


25° 
EACH 


SOZODONT 
TOOTH POWDER 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York 








It isn’t “only for children ;”’ it is a specific for anybody 
who needs strength—Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge.—Adv 


For Your Sole Benefit 


CAPITOL SOLES (for knit appar), fined with lamb’s 
wool, havesmoothly turned leather edges and are ‘so 
easy to sewto’ because stitched just right. 2sc. pair. 
‘‘HAPPYFOOT”’ INSOLES ease tender feet, 
keep Perspiring feet dry, save you from rheumatism 
and colds. : three pairs, 25c. 

ALASKA SOCKS are unequaled for house and bed 
slippers, and in rubber boots. 25c. pair. 

All dealers, or sent on receipt of price 
and size, by mail, postage paid. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 45, Hartford, Conn 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
’ ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home, 


It includes a full line of 
4 Our Standard for the 

Eddy Refrigerators, Ou Suarter century, 

Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 

Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
try, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 

get ve ple Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hamm Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 








wie a and delivered free at station within :too 
ders by mail receive prompt and careful 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 


— oh New oe Nort. Oe 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, = CONNECTICUT. 


ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
277 2x WHAFs 


The Conservative 
INVESTO 





can find no better 
field for safe and 


profitab’ investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage 


WM. R. COMPTON, 4 Wardell Bld’g, Macen, Mo. 


BANKERS. 


3 Nassau Street, 40 Water Street, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





Commission Orders Executed in Both 
Markets. 
INVESTMENT SHCURITIZES. 


30 YEAR Our Customers 


Have Tested... 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO, 
Home Office established 1871. Iowa Fa ls, Iowa 


0- OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
the loan. In last six years have placed over $300,- 
0v0.00 without a default in_ principal or interest. 
G References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 








Business Men, for whom [am loaning. Write tor 
further particulars. Send for pamphlet, “* Truth 
About Oklahoma,” free 

H. H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE,OKLAHOMA,. 


| Can Sel! Your Farm 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located 
Send description and selling price and learn my wonder.- 
fully successtul plan. W. M. OSTRANDER, 
North American Buiiding, Philadelphia, I’n. 


STERN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk &t., Boston, Mass. 


WATER 4ND LIGHT BONDS and 
5M ° 8% aividend navine asqcks a specialty. 
rences. Sen ° 
Highest OBT. E. STRAHORN. Spokane, Wasb. 
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to 6% Interest. We have sold 
our mortgages for 22 years 
without loss to any pur- 
chaser. We now offer choice first 
mortgages in the fertile and 
well-watered Black-Waxy belt of 
Texas and contiguous territory 
of Oklahoma. 


LOANS GUARANTEED 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





NOT A DOLLAR LOST IN 22 YEARS. 


T have been negotiating loans at this office for 22 years, AT 5% 
AND 6% CLEAR OF TAXES and_all expenses, and have never lost 
adollar. Loans always secured by FIRST MORTGAGE on 
farms worth three times amount of loan or more, located in the 
best farming distri -ts of this country. Can refer you to big East- 
ern Insurance Companies, who employ my services in this capac- 
+. I always investigate securities personally. 

llustrated booklet and list of loans free. 


BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 
5 Main St., Unionville, Missouri. 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
OF NEARLY 12 YEARS 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6: 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
nui interest, and repay the principal in ten — 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3 Interest and $10 Principal 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bond- 
holders and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
Room 244, POTTER BLDG. NEW YORK. 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. has this day 
been declared by the Board of Directors out of the earn- 
ings of the past three months, payable on and after Jan- 
uary 2d, 1902, until which sy transfer books will be 
closed. . P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 

New York December 20th, 1901: 








THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 20th, 1901. 
SEVENTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR PER CENT., free from tax, pay- 
able on and after January 2d, 1902. The transfer books will 
be closed until that date. Cc. S. YOUNG, Cashier. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, December 2ist, 1901. 
A dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. has been declared, 
payable on and after Thursday, January 2d, 1902. Transfer 
books will remain closed until - —. 
. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, 
New York, December 20th, 1901. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after 


January 2d, 1902. The transfer books will remain closed 
until that date. WILLIAM LOGAN, Cashier. 


Ss’ & nw YORK, NATIONAL 
OF NEW YOR 
New York, en 20th, 1901. 
A dividend of TEN PER CENT. out of the earnings of the 
last six months has to-day been declared by this bank, pay- 
able on the second day of January next. The transfer 
books will remain closed till that date. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


THE IMPOR TE 
BAN 





IRVING i BANK, 
York, December 17th, 1901. 
SEVENTY-THIRD CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors have declared a semi- annual divi- 
dend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., payable January 2d, 1902, 
to stockholders of record on December -s 1901. Transfer 
books will close December 21st, 1901, at 12.00 M., and re- 
open January 2d, 1902, at 10.00 A. M. 
B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, December 20th, 1901. 
DIVIDEND.—The Directors of this bank have this day 
declared a dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, 
payable on and after January ist, 1902. The transfer books 
will be closed until that ar 
AMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 


THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF. NEW YORK. 


195th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend. 


December 19th, 1901. 
The Directors of this bank have this day declared a divi- 
dend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (33 per 
cent.), free of tax, payable January 2d, 1902. The transfer 
books will be closed on and after December 20th, 1901, and 


reopened January 3é, 1902. 
WwW. B. T. KEYSER, Cashier. 
“NATIONAL BROADWAY ‘BANK, 
ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH DIVIDEND. 
New York, December 18th, 1901. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of SIX PER CENT., payable on the 2d day 
of January, 1902. The transfer books will be closed on 
——— 18th, 1901, at 3 o’clock P, M., and reopened Jan- 
uary 2d, 1902, at 10 o’clock A. 
CHAS. J. DAY, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
OF NEW YORK. 
December 20th, 1901. 
The Board of Directors of this bank has this day de- 
clared a yg dividend, free of ry of SEVEN AND 
ONE-HALF (73) PER OENT., from the ea of the 
past six months, eanad January 2d, 1902, and the trans- 
closed to that 


fer books will be 
GEORGE 8. HIOKOK, Cashier. 











QUAINT PHILOSOPHY 


IN AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


When a man acts as he believes the Infinite within 
him would have him act, he draws power to himself 
from unseen sources; that power may be shown in 
many ways. 

Things work smoother, plans carry out, people re 
to say, “‘lucky;” “he’s a winner;” “ everything 
touches succeeds,” ete., ete. 

Ever try it? If you ever do, you will agree that it 
is the greatest proposition on earth. 

There is a marvelous potency behind the man who 
acts in a simple, straightforward way, as near as he 
knows, in accordance with the promptings of that in- 
visible Deity within. 

This should teach him that great and honorable 
work is ahead ; man at once the tool and a part of the 
master workman. 

The tool must not be dulled and ruined by bad food, 
tobacco, whiskey, coffee, etc. You question including 
coffee among “ bad habits.” None of these habits are 
bad habits unless they weaken or lessen the clean cut 
power of the individual. If they do, quit them. If 
food and drink are not well selected, change. Put 
your machine in clean, first-class shape. It is the 
purpose of this article to suggest a way to keep the 
body well so it can carry out the behest of the mind. 

A sure and safe start in the right direction is to 
adopt Grape-Nuts Food for every morning’s breakfast. 
It is delicious, pre-digested, highly nourishing, and 
—- one far along toward doing his best in life’s 
work. 

Follow this with abandonment of coffee, if it does 
not agree with you, and take in place of it Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, ‘for its regenerating and vitalizing 
nourishment. 

With a wise selection of food and drink, man can 
quickly place himself in shape where the "marvelous 
Directing Power will use him for some good and 
worthy purpose. 

Sense, just plain, common sense. 











MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
December 18th, 1901. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, pay- 
able on and after January 2d, “_ until which date the 
transfer books will be closed. . S. APGAR, Cashier. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA, 
New York, December 20th, 1901. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of EIGHT (8) PER CENT., free of tax, pay- 
able January 2d, 1902, to stockholders of record of this 
date. The transfer books will remain closed until January 
8d, 1902 Ww. M. BENNET, Cashier. © 


THE ORIENTAL BANK, 


New York, December 18th, 1901. 
NINETY-SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE SEMI-ANNUAL 
The Board of Directors of this bank have to-day declared 
a dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., payable on and after 
January 2d, 1902. The transfer books will be closed from 
December 19th until January 2d, 
J 


1902. 
OS. E. KEHOE, Cashier. 


RIVERSIDE BANK, 
DIVIDEND No. 29. 
New York, December 19th, 1901. 
The Board of Directors of this bank has this day ‘declared 
a quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT., payable, free of 
tax, January 2d, 1902 H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest three and one-half per cent. from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited January ist, payable January 
16th or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 

GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 














THE INDEPENDENT 





EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK. 


51 Chambers St., New York. 


New York, Dec. 23, 1901. 


DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank have 
ordered that interest be paid to Depositors entitled 
thereto for the six and three months ending Dec. 
31, 1901, at the rate of Three and one-half per cent. 
per annum on all deposits up to the limit of Three 
Thousand Dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of January 
ist, 1902, and will be payable on and after Monday, 
January 2oth. 
JAMES McMAHON, President. 
MARCUS J. McLOUGHLIN, Comptroller. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 


No. G44 Broadway. 





NEw York, December 18, 1901. 
101ST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums not ex. 
ceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending on the 31st inst., pay- 
able on and after the third Monday in January 


next. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 


GEO. M. PEARSALL, Asst. Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


266 West 34th Street (Near Eighth Avenue). 


72d SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be 
credited depositors on- December 31st, 1901, at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CEN". per annum on sums 
of $5.00 to $3,000. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw interest 


from January Ist. 
SAMUEL D. STYLES, President. 


ALEXANDER C. MILNE, Treasurer. 
IRVING M. SHAW, Secretary. 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK, 
56 and 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
88D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have ordered that interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF (34) PER CENT. per annum be 
paid to depositors on and after January 20th on all 
sums of $5 and up to $3,000, which have remained on 

and for the three or six months ending December 
Sist, 1901, in accordance with the by-laws and rules of 
the bank. Money deposited on or yore January 10th 
will draw interest from January ist 

cae HASLER, President. 
RLES W. HELD, 


CHA Secre’ 
HENRY SAYLER, Assistant a 








Metropolitan Street Railway Co. 
New York, December 18th, 1901. 


By resolution of the Board of Directors of the Metropolitan 
Street ¢ Baier Com: of New York a dividend of ONE 
AND THREE-QU. PER CENT. per share is declared 
on the capital stock ort this Company, eee at the opening 
of business on Wednesday, January 15, 1 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Sew hy December 24. 
1901: The transfer books will be closed for the purpose of 
this dividend on December 2%, 1901, and will be opened on 


January 16, 1902. 
CHARLES E. WARREN, Secretary. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAIL- 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, Dec. 12, 1901. 
The Board « of Directors of this Company, at a nore nae oe 
day, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUA 
CENT. on its capital stock, pparenee at this office op thet ey ba 
of January next,to stockholders of record at the close of busl- 


ness on Tuesday, the 3ist inst. 
GEORGE S. PRINCE, Treasurer, 





THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 
RAILWAY CO. 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
Chicago, lilinois, bears pops 16th, 1901. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.25 PER SHARE wiil be paid February 
1st, next, to the shareholders of this a 8 stock regi-tered 
as such on the closing of - transfer books. The transfer books 
will close at 30<« lock P. M. on the 27th day of a 1901, and 
reopen at 10 o’clock A. M. on the 6th =F of TN 1902. 
AYNE, Treasurer. 





THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Treasurer’s Office, 
Grand Central Depot, 
New York, December 12th, 1901. 
The Board of Directors of this Cre. pon oe Lag 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 
HALF PER CENT. on its capital stock. ts at this 
office on Wednesday, the 29t) day of January next, to 
stockholders of record at three o’clock P. M., on Tuesday, 
the 3lst instant. Transfer books will not be closed. 
E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. - 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA KE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


New York, December 4, 1901. 
The Board of pevectens bes Jeclared a semi-annual dividend 
(being dividend Ro. RRED Stock of this Com- 
pany of TWO DO LARS AND “FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) 
payable February A 1902, out of the surplus net proiits o 
— ended June 80,” 1901, to holders of PREFERRED Stock as reg- 
stered at the cloge of the transfer books on January 7, 1902. The 
transfer books for tbe me Sg stock will be closed at three 
o’clock, P. M., on r 7, 1902, and will be reopened at ten 
‘ebruary 


cloc M., on 1902 
Dividend checques will be be MAILED to holders of iueatauemenes 
Stock who file suitable — therefor = — office 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Trea 
59 Cedar Street. New York City. 





THE HALL SIGNAL COMPANY, 
New York, Lenya 17th, 1901. 
To the Stockholders. of THE 3 HALL SIGNAL CO.: 

The Board of Directors this day declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the common 
stock of this company, payable on December 24th, 1901, to 
d at the close of business ‘December 


stockholders of recor 
20th, 1901. Checks will be — 

. WALLER, Secretary. © 
OFFICE OF 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MFG. CO., 
No.120 Deeoduee. New York, Dosomber 17th, 1901. 
ta mootng held this day it 
RESOLVED , That quarterly dividend of ONE AND THRFE- 
QUARTERS PER CENT. (134%) upon the Preferred Stock of the 
Company be declared jg ee ved January 2d. 1902, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 2ist, 1901, and that 
the transfer books for the preferred stock be closed on December 
21st, 191, at 12:00 o’clock noon, and opened on January 3d, 1902, at 


10:00 o'clock, A.M 
T. W. SIEMONS, Ass’t Treasurer. y 


THE UNION BAG AND PAPER COMPANY, 
1 Broadway, New York City. 


ember 1 

ler martert dividend ef ONE AND aoe ELAR: 

{> erred steck of the Unien Bag and 
r Sanaonr a this been declared, tihnest January 2, 
te stockheiders of recora at the clese of ‘bu 
ter 14th, 190°. The transfer books of the preferred 
close at 12 M. on December "ath, and will reo 
January 2, 1: FRANK WASHB 








The re; 


at 10. A. OM. on 
, Treasurer. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





Western Union Telegraph Company, 
New York, December 11th, 1901. 
DIVIDEND No. 133. 
The Board at Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 


ONE oan E-QUARTER PER C pyee ¢ the capital stock 
of this co: y, payable at the be of — 
— the 1 15t 





day of January next to sharehold 
he close of the transfer books on the 20th day of December inst. 
For the purpose of the dividend hereinbefore declared, the 
transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of 
December 20th inst., and be reopened on ~ mores of January 
2d next M. T LBUR, Treasurer. 





American Telephone and Telegraph 
: Company. 
A Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
outa Dividend of Three-fourths of a Dollar per share will be 


paid on Wednesday, January 15, 1902, to stockholders of 
— at the close of business ‘on Tuesday, December 31, 


The transfer books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 15, 1902, both days included. 
WILLIA AM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, December 18, 1901. 





OTIS Rg ALS hy COMPANY. 
71 Broadway, New York City, e* 10, 1901. 

The Boacd of Directors of Otis Elevator Company has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 PER SHARE upon the pre- 
ferred stock of the company, payable at this office on and after 
January 15, 1902, to stockholders of record at the close R4 busi- 

ness Dec, 24,1901. The transfer books of the preferred stock will 
be closed at the ciose of business Dec. 24, 1901, and wil) be Te- 
opened at the opening of business sennery 16, 

LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 





ELECTIONS 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 

An election for Vive Directors of this bank will be held 
at the banking house, No, 680 Broadway, New York, on 
Tuesday, January 14, 1902. Polls open from 2 to 3.o’clock 
P.M. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
December 18th, 1901. 

The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 

held at the banking rooms, No. 214 Broadway, on TUES- 

DAY, January 14th, 1902, ‘trom 12 hi. to 1 o’clock P. M. 
GEO. S. HICKOK, Cashier. 











THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS 
BANK 
New York, December a. tent. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank be 
held at the banking rooms, -685 Broedway. on Tuesday 
January 14th, 1902, between the hours ef 12 M. and 1 P. MM 
WM. H. OHASE, “Gachive. 





THE IMPORTERS’ & TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK yo New YORK, 

w York, December 20th, 1901. 
The annual election on “Directors of this bank’ will be 
held at its banking rooms, corner of Broadway and Murray 
streets, TUESDAY, gs a | 14th, 1902. The poll will 4 

opened from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE CENTRAL 

NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 9, 1901. 

The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 

held at the banking rooms, No. 320 Broadway, Borough of 

Manhattan, city of New York, on the 14th day of January, 

1902. Polls open from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 

CHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


THE Al AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL ‘BANK 
OF THE CITY 4 NEW YORK. 
w York, pos 12th, 1901. 
The annual election of aunties of this bank will take 
place on Tuesday, January 14th, 1902, at the banking house, 
128 Broadway, New York. 
Polls open from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


‘IRVING ‘NATIONAL BANK 
w York, December 12th, 1901. 

e@ annual meeting of the ye hs Le of this bank for 
the election of Directors and for the transaction of such 
other business as may come before it will be held at the 
bai house, No, 287 Greenwich street, on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 14th, 1902, between the hours t. 1% 'M. and 1:00 P. M. 

B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 


’ 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business December 10th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
and discoun 


lrafts, secured and unsecured. 

. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U. 8. bonds. 
Stocks, securities, &c 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtures 
Due trem National banks oan peaeeve agents) 
Due from State banks and 
Checks and other cash ite: toms. 
Exchanges for Clearin, 























Fractional paper currenc 
Lawful gd reserve in ank, viz.: 


Redemption gee with U. S. Treasurer (5-per cent. of 

circu 

Due from U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund 





pae ache sant — and savings banks 
en 

Dadividwal aa epost subject to ‘nee 

Demand — pentee of deposit. 

( *ertified 





6,616,940.24 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss 
I, CHARLES J. DAY, Cashier of oy above -named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true tothe best of my 
knowledge and belief. RLES J. DAY, Cashier. 
Subscribed andsworn to before me this teth day of ‘December, 
1901. LINCOLN A.S8T 


Notary Public, NY. Co., 
EUGENE BRITTON 
WIL 


ILLTAM BALLIN, 
T. A. ADAMS, 


Correct—Attest : 


Directors. 





STATEMENT 


SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK, 


at the close of business, Lec. 10, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 


U.S Bonds on hand 
Stocks, bonds, &c 
Cash and exchanges 
5% redemption fund 


Capital stock 
Undivided profits 


$6,768,957.30 


EDWIN GOULD, President. 
a ae Pon t Vice-Presidents. 
. W JONES, Jr., Vice-President and Cashier. 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Ass’t Cashier. 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, General Counsel. 


DIRECTORS : 


William H. Taylor, 
. Jones, 
Kelly, 

iam F. Carlton, 

Charles E. Levy, 

Erskine Hewitt, 


Edwin Gould, 
Edward R. Thomas, R. 
Wm. Nelson Cromwell, H 
Alexander McDonald, Wi 
Samuel Thomas, 
Crawford Fairbanks, 





THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, at New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business December 10th, 1901: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
U.S. bonds to eg 2 circulation.... 
Stocks, securities, et 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Internal revenue stamps 
Checks and other cash items. . 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
oeaek ey reserve in bank, viz.: 


Redemption fund with U. 
of circulation) 


Capital stock paid - 
Surplus fund 


Cashier's checks ea wal 
United States bond account.. 


Bock Rosa h bakes ovewepenns eee 


37,467,685 83 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 


TI, ALLEN 8. APGAR, cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement . ri to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. A. PGAR, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this Dong da. CRA of pyeumher, 
901. JONATHAN MA 
N ae Public. 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, 
L. HORATLO BIGLOW 
PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, 


Correct—Attest: 
‘{ Directors. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business December 10th, 1901 : 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts, secured and ‘unsecured. of 
U.S. bonds to — pee genemmnen wdendccewseuel 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, Repeiaes and tixtures 
Other real estate owned.. 
Due from National banks (not reserve oa 
Checks and other cash ite 
peepee for Clearing: mouse. 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
—— ow reserve in bank, viz.: 

$ Heo 00 


54 00 
81,800 00 


Regreten, fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
oe on) 

Due from U.S. Treasurer, other than § per ‘cent. 

redemption fund 


Total... 


957,984 00 
2,500 00 

650 00 
$5,468,148 30 


LIABILITIES. 


em stock — DR sewesonsan abbebooakbe 
- us fund.. - 





Due to trust companies rom co banks. 
ere rtifeate subject to check 
pega of deposit 


Cashier’s eae outstandin ng 
Bills payable, eee anaemia of oe for 
money borrowed.. 


STATE oF NEW YoRK, County OF NEw YORK, 838.: 
I, CHARLES G. DALE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. H ES G. DALE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this_16th da; 
1. Lewis L. Pierce, Notary 


Correct=-Atrest : JOSEPH PARK, 
HOBART J. PARK, 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, 


of’ December, 
ublic, 


{ Directors 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
THAM NATIO ONAL BANK, 
at New York, A. ra State of New York, at the close of ‘business 
December 10, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation..... 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Due from National banks (not. reserve agents)....... 
Due from State banks and bankers 


2RSR=82 
2essy 


Zak 


Internal revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing-house 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
gy ow reserve in bank, viz.: 


awn 
338 
ee} 
Io 


w 
aw 
o 
wo 
4 


$726,637 59 
conalt tender notes 929,357 00O— 1,655,994 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation). . 


rs 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 
Dividends unpaid 

individual deposits subject to check 
Demand nae ggsmea of deposit 
ee —— 


STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YorK, 88 
a... DOREMUS, Cashier of the above- -named bank, do sol- 
emnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 
Subseribed : and sworn to before me this 17th day of December, 


* CHAS. w. MILLARD, Notary Public, N 


Correct—Attest JOHN H. WASHBURN 
ay ad H. STEELE, 
FRANK R. LAWRENCE, 


New York County. 


Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, 
at New York, in = ate of New York, at the close of business 


December 10th, 19 
SREOTREES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc.. 
Furniture and fixtures.. 
Other real estate owned... 
Due from National banks (not reserve ‘agents) 
Due from State banks and bank 
Internal revenue ee. ove 
Checks and other cash ite: 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 


] 
Fractional paper currenc. 


, nickels and cents....... KE. 
Lawful money reserve in 


ank, viz.: 





Logal-candier ¢ notes. 055 00— 
Redemption fund with’ U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 


Total. 


442,105 50 
2,500 00 
$2,230,277 08 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in....... Scndocccvccesouscosocescousses 
Sen lus fund 
Undivided profits (less ‘expenses and taxes PBIB) .ccccce 
National] bank-notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Dividends unpa 
(ndividual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit.................66 
Certified checks eoee 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 


LeaBe 
S28 


22823 
45228228 


sececeeees $2,290,277 08 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 838.- 

& . H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. WM. H. CHASKH, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of December’ 
901. [LBUR F. SMITH, Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 


Correct Attest : 


BE casccesss bbepeheees sackoaeee eeenee ee 


H. ROWLAND, 
vOSRPM FOX 


* t otrectors. 
AED, BENDHEIM, 





oc 
- 


S'1S$ S&S S&S BES2ZSszsssVls 


Sls HKKaAa2ssse 


ES ee ee ee ee 


THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at, New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


December 10, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
Louse and discounts. 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. ° 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation................ spans 
Stocks, securities, etc. ...........ccccocscscccee 
Banking house, furniture and fixture 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers. 

Checks and other cash items. 

poe mys pew for Clearing-house...... 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
— Leaney reserve in bank, viz.: 


1,961 U0 


Regempticn. fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 0s aed cent. 
of circulation) 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer, “other than 5° per “cent. 
redemption fund.............00. oesees 


ee reeeeeeereeee eeeeeeeee Cee ee eeeecerecees 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.... 
Surplus fund 
Undivided saiban less expenses and taxes pai 
National bank-notes outstanding 
State bank-notes outstanding. . 
Due to other National banks... 
Das to oo banks and bankers. . 


FAS. H. BECKER, Notary Pu 
Certificate lea in New York Count ty. PRS Se Tee, 
Correct—Attest: 
E. H. PERKINS. J {8 


JAMES R, PLUM Dire . 
HENRY R. ICKELBEIMER, 7 





RFPort OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, 
Denemiber 10: 190. ew York, at the close of business 


RESOURCES. 


Checks and other cash {tems............. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house........ cee 
Notes of other National banks 


Lawful m money reserve in bank, viz.: stig 
pecie Sescoveedoess's oo §=69858, 
Legal- tender notes. covcccteceos e ss. w 
Redemption pone with U.8. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation).. 


SOMO O ee eee ere egsereeerenssseeeseeeeeeeses 


Ms spb eveedecbeesieesabssdpseseceecevetedvccsvabess 


LIABILITIES. 


” ea Ree eee viesseee 
Individual deposits subject to aoe eccceece 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks.. 


ee wh EI: cesesssessseees $2,098,298 64 
ora or Few YORE, oom OF NEw YORK, 88.: 


EWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my knowi 


edge and belief. 
Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of December, 
1901 UE - SWART, 


No 
Certificate filed in New York Conny Publi Westchester Co, 


Correct—Attest DAVID BANKS,” 
DAVID BANKS, JR 


Di S. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, — 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF . 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, a ge State of New York, at the close of business 


December 10th, 1 

72 RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts gngvobees caegeses 
Overdrafts, secured ‘And unsecured.........0. ssceeeee g 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
0.8. bon ao Secours S- 8. deposits 
Stocks. securities, e' 
Banking house, Teremane and fixture 
Due from National banks (not roeerre agents es 
Due from State banks and banke 
Internal revenue stam 
Checks and other cash Seman. dee 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Notes of other National banks 


~S8S. 7808 = 
soc iababeee 
RS2SBESSess 





fractional paper currency, nickels ‘and cents, 
oe Lawtind reserve in bank, viz.: 


Logaltender ‘notes.. 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation).... 

Due from U. S. Treasurer (other ‘than 5 per cent. re- 19,000 00 
Gemption FuUNA).......cceccevceeeccenceceeceeessveserees . 


————e 
TOtal....cccsccccsssecres secsesececccecsses $18,147,988 66 


LIABILITIES. 
Surplus fond, Micacenass koantesphn osbacronnehacspane 


8,610,617 00 
12,500 00 


Dividends unpaid.. . 
Individual denosits ‘subject to check: ‘ 
Demand certificates of deposit. te ° 


‘otal.. «+ $18,147,938 66 
STATE OF New Your. ‘County or N EW “Yor : 

I, W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the ebove-named bank, do 
solemn! a wat! the above statement {s free. to the best of my 
— . T. CORNELL, Cashier 
cael ak and a to before me this 16th* day of ‘December, 

A. LANSING BATRD, 


J we Public, N. Y. Co. 

Attest: -D. LA 

ae ‘ EB. V. W. ROSSITER, { Directors 
THOS. L. JAMES, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
December 10, 1901 : 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ............sseeceeeececeeeceees esee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bo nds to secure circulation (2 per cents) 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits (2 per — 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items.......... 6a0t nb been awe cokes 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful ngaeued reserve in bank, viz.: 

$524,234 50 


91,238 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 6 per — of 
circulation)........ 


$1,011,970 88 
214 94 





pec 
Logal-tender notes 


Total.... 


LIABILITIES. 
Surplus fund. s-gnccncss. cece Messbhgenhesenewene 
Sw 
Up 


Due to trust canoes and cavies banks. 
ndividual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit...... eeeneese 
Certified checks.............-.. ar 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 

Uni.ed States deposits 








Total....... eevee seccccccccecceccccsccccceee eoccese +++ $8,208,068 29 


STATE OF NEW YORE, CouNTY OF NEW YORE, 88.: 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, * best of my knowledge 
and belief. HOMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me nes 16th day of December, 
1901. Gro. W. McCaBE, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


Correct—Attest: FREDERICK ZITTEL, 
JOHN BYRNS, 


: t Directors, 
8, KELLY, 








THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL Bane OF NORTH AMERICA 


N NE 
at New York, eH the State of New York, at the close of business, 


December 10, 1 
RESOURCES. 
ynene and discounts..............escccee ope 
rafts, secured and unsecured... 
. bonds to secure oo 
i. 8. ogh to secure U.S 
nm U. 8. bonds > 
Stocks, se securities, G..000 veces eneceey 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks, os reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
nternal revenue stamps. . 
Checks and other cash items... 
uxchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Foreign money 
ag wie money 1 reserve in bank, Vv: 
STE son sige shisGéeone besos Senet 
Legal-tender notes. pene nes eines ens vccces pees 


aeten f fund with U.S.Treasurer (5% of circula- 
ee from U. 8. ‘Treasurer, other ‘than 5% — 
und 


Aweeeescces eecceccce POO ee eee eee eeseseserens® Saeseeee 








nas 
Sa 


eee eeeeeeeeere o. 


x» 

Ss & 

w= SD ER htm 0 GO 

SEESSS 
LSSRRSVESSS 





gs 


16,000 00 


Total.... $18,710,803 91 


LIABILITIES. 


Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of pti bebbict bina! 
Certified checks : 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 

United States deposits 


BUN sudescpuay, Pekesebestubecduaebure cease buesbosenete $18,710,803 91 

STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTYy oF NEw YORK 

I, HENRY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier of the sbove. named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best of’ my 
knowledge and belief. HENRY CHAPIN, JR, Cashier. 

apubec: bed and sworn to before = this 17th da 

A.H. Seaman, 

W. VAN NORDEN 
W. F HAVEMEYER, 
D.H. HOUGHTALING, 


of December, 
otary Public. 
_ 
Directors, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
December 30, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.... 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not veuerv e agents).. 
Due from State banks and bankers................++05+ 
Checks and other cash items 
ene gw for Clearing-house..... 
Notes of other National banks 
Lawful wanted reserve in banks, viz.: 
$1,051,755 8 
147,893 o- 1,799,648 89 
asurer tees per cent. 
2,500 00 


$ 10,387,945 84 


pec: 
Legal tender notes 
Redemption fund with U, 
of circulation) 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Un ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National banknotes outstanding 

Due to other National \o= 

Due to State banks and ban 


Individual de vosits subject to check.. 
Demand = — of deposit 
Certified c 

Cashier’s ae outstanding 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 88.; 

I, T. J. STEVENS, Cashier of the above-named bank do 
solemnly Swear that the above statement is true to the best of 
my knowledge and belicf. 

J. STEVENS, Cashier. 


T. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this — Gay of December, 


° LEWIS 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
ons BERT N 
wee WILLETS, ‘ Directors. 
i,LOPOLD STERN, § 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
HANOVER NOT NEW YORK OF THE CITY 


0 
at New York, in the —— of. New York. at the close of business 
December 10th, 1901 
ore 


Loans and discoun 
Crendeatts, secured | and unsecured.. 
U.8. bonds to secure circulation.. 

8 deposits. : 


nD 
Stocks, securities. etc, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate o 
Due from National banks (not eee agents). 
Jue from State banks and bank 
nternal] revenue stamps 
Checks and other cash item 
Exchanges for Clearin, house 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currenc Se aygee and cents 
Lawful money reserve in yank, viz.: 
pebuseesee sone cossceee $7,275,185 00 


Specie eocvcces 
Legai-tender notes.......--.-- eaceseecce 5,425,920 00 fs 
12,701,056 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation)............ beens uae 145,000 00 


Total.... 


Capital a paid in 
Surplus fun 
Undivided ¢ ome: less expenses — taxes paid. 
National] bank-notes outstanding 
Due to other Nationa! banks ooo -$22.924.825 68 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... . 9,045,217 69 
Due to trust we and savings 

ban SRE RE Gy STE 





Dividends unpaid.. 

{ndividual deposits, ‘subject: to oe 
Demand eee of deposit 
Certified checks, ..........s000.- pesebsccuns 
Cashier's < as outstanding. CEA AETER 


United States deposits...... 
United States bond account.. 


WOOR » cccseeese ecccccccecee $8%e10t Gls Sam 
STATE OF New York, County: OF New York. 48.: 

I, WILLIAM LOGAN, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. WILLIAM LOGAN, Cashier. 

Subsc.ibed and sworn to before me this — day of ‘December, 


$15, me 412 92 

3.991 72 

18,613,442 L 
422,31 


Correct—Attest : JAS 
VERNO 


JOHN C. RYE 
beg fy New: York County. 


) 
N_H. BROWN, 
ELIJAH P. SMITH, 


Directors. 





EPORT m4 ste CONDITION OF THE 
VING NATIONAL BANK. 
at New York, ry the State of New York, at the close of business, 


December 10, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..... 


Overdrafts. secured and unsecured 
U. S. Bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on U. S. _ 
Stocks. securities, e 
Banking house, frnitire and fixture 
Other real estate ow 
Due from National Geeks (not reserve agents 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Internal revenue stamps 
Checks and other cash items. 


Fractional paper currency, nickels, and cenis. 
es: money reserve in’ bank, viz.: 
pecie 
Legal-tender notes 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per er cent. nt. of 
circulation) 


WORE sccccsees pennesetgoeseastenasogine oe 
LIABILITIES. 


12,500 003 
.. $6,632,821 74° 


Capital st>ck paid in 

Surplus fup 

Undivided profits less expenses and taxes paid. 
National banknotes outstanding 

Due to other National Banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings bank! 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand pe ged of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s cheeks outstanding. . 


Total 
STATE OF New YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK ; 
B. F. WERNER, "Cashier of the above- named bank, do sol- 
emnly swear that he above statement is a a the best of my 
knowledge and belief. RNER, Cashier.  — 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th > of December, | 
M1. W. C. Kine, Notary Public. 
New York County. 


ew 
Correct—Attest: JOHN W. ete E, 
DANIEL P. MORSE, ; Directors. 
Ss, B. DOWNES, 





L 


Sseeszesszssze 








Weir Stove Co., 
Taunton, Mass.. 
Gentlemen :— 

I am always ready to say a good 
word in behalf of the Glenwood warm air furnace, 
and the Glenwood warm air and hot water com- 
bination heater, which I purchased from you, as 
both have given excellent service, the former in 
my house and the later at the bank. They are 
great money savers, and supply both house“and 


Danielson, Conn. 


bank with a delightful temperature. 
Yours truly, 
June 2, 1898. 


Write the Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, 
for booklet, “Stories of the Glenwood.” 


Chas. P. Backus, 
Cashier Windham Co, National Bank. 





ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars, 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 





Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 


United States Trust Company. 
OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital - - + - — $2,000,000.008 
Surplus and Profits - ¢ $11,265,579.09 

This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 


JAMES 8S, CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
WwW 


E 
i 
: 
; 
1 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 


* SaMUEL SLOAN. 
D. WILLIs JAMES 
JOHN A. STEWART, 

JOHN HaRsEN RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

Joun CrosBy Brown, 

EDWARD CoopER, 

W. Bayarp CuTTine, 

CaaR_ezs §S. SMITH, 

Wu. RocKEFELLER, 

ALEXANDER KE. On, 
MaBsHaLL F 


| 
; | 
: 
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1851 THE 


PHCENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Issues Endowment Policies :* either men 
or women, which (besides. giving Five 


other options) 


GUARANTEE 


when the insured is Fifty, Sixty or 
Seventy Years old 


To Pay $1,500 in Cash for 
Every $1,000 


of insurance in force. 

Sample policies, rates and other infor- 
mation will be given on application to 
the Home Office. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M, HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





TELEPHONE 
THE 


TIME-SAVER 


In Manhattan : 
Business Service 
from $5 a month. 
Residence Service 
from $4 a month. 


ee 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO., 


15 Dey Street. ill West 38th Street 
215 West 125th Street 











PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined, 


-* WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You -can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


163 Boylston Street, = = = Boston. 
Ca a ee ee Ss SS > > eee 

















EQUATORIAL "| TELESCOPE. 
WITH LATEST)“ IMPROVEMENTS 


As Supplied to Many High Schools 
Throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 

From the smallest pocket size to the largest Equatorial. 

CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
QUEEN & CO., 


1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphi 


59 Fifth Aves New York. 





